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daily LIGHT TESTS are shown to Du Pont 
Technical Representative Jack Du Vail 
by Director of Photography Bill Brad¬ 
ford. In center is Director George 
Archainbaud. 


GENE AUTRY'S FLYING-A RANCH is the locale for a scene from the “Buffalo 
Bill, Jr. Show.” For outdoor shooting under a wide range of lighting con¬ 
ditions, Director of Photography Bill Bradford depends on Du Pont 
“Superior” 2. 


Superior’ 2 has plenty of flexibility . . . 
helps us meet tight TV schedules,” 


says Bill Bradford, ASC, Director of Photography, Flyirtg-A Productions 


“Shooting TV Westerns really keeps us 
going at a fast pace!” comments Bill Brad¬ 
ford, “but Du Pont ‘Superior’ 2 helps us 
keep right on schedule. It’s seldom that we 
miss getting all the action on film on the 
first take. 

“I’ve used ‘Superior’ 2 for several 
years,” the veteran photographer con¬ 
tinues. “ ‘Superior’ 2 speed, latitude and 
image quality are exceptionally good, and 
I appreciate the helpful service I’ve al¬ 
ways had from Du Pont Technical Repre¬ 
sentatives. The resolution of Du Pont Film 
is excellent, too — gives us really fine pic¬ 
ture quality.” 

Bill Bradford’s been shooting Westerns 
ever since 1923 and was First Cameraman 
on one of the first motion picture series on 
television. “In shooting for TV,” the well- 


known photographer says, “the range of 
subject contrast is considerably lower than 
for motion picture work. The flexibility of 
‘Superior’ 2 meets this need. Our camera¬ 
men shoot without restrictions... have al¬ 
most unlimited freedom.” 

There’s a type of Du Pont Motion Pic¬ 
ture Film to meet your requirements: tele¬ 
vision ... studio ... feature .. . instrumen¬ 
tation . . . sports . . . newsreel and high 
speed. To be sure of the best, specify 
Du Pont Film in any standard length (100 
to 3,000 feet). 


*£5.u.i. pat. off- 

Better Things for Better Living . . 


through Chemistry 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

. . . write or call the nearest Du Pont Dis¬ 
trict Office (listed below) or the Du Pont 
Company, Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: 
Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, 
Montreal. 

DISTRICT OFFICES 

ATLANTA 5, GA.805 Peachtree Bldg. 

BOSTON 10, MASS.140 Federal Street 

CHICAGO 18, ILL.3289 N. California Ave. 

CLEVELAND 14, OHIO.1033 Union Commerce Bldg. 

DALLAS 7, TEXAS.1628 Oak Lawn Ave. 

LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF.7051 Santa Monica Blvd. 

NEW YORK 11, N. Y.248 West 18th Street 

PHILADELPHIA 2, PA.225 South 15th Street 


DUPONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 
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the world! 

They’ve been standing on their heads, 
trying to copy PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 
Tripod—but nobody can get around our 
exclusive patented features. 

Features which make PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR tops in the motion picture, 

TV and commercial film world. First 
choice of professional cameramen. 

First choice of our Armed Forces. 

Is your work “dragging” for want 
of an outstanding tripod? Get 
PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR— 
the price hasnj chan ged in 
1_5 years. Get it today. 


Professional Junior 

GEARED HEAD 

interchangeable with 
Friction Head on 
same tripod. 


New Professional Junior Adjustable wood 

BABY TRIPOD 

—for friction and geared Heads. 

Has substantial shoe and spur. 

Measures from floor to flange 25" extended— 

17" collapsed. 


(Jnni€Rfl equipment (o. 
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ON THE COVER 

OVER THE SIDE of the U.S.N. Attack Transport Randall goes director 
of photography William Daniels, ASC, and his camera crew to film scenes 
of amphibious landing for Universal-International’s VistaVision-Technicolor 
production, “Away All Boats.” Daniels wears tent-shaped sun helmet because 
of severe sunburn suffered first day of shooting on Virgin Islands location. 
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x he matchless technical perfection which a Mitchell camera brings 
H £L to a him can insure the investment as can no other single element of production. 

For over 25 years constant research and engineering by Mitchell has 
continued to produce, year after year, the most advanced and only truly 
professional motion picture camera. It is traditional of Mitchell cameras that 
in addition to filming the worlds greatest films, they are to be found wherever 
new and exacting techniques of filming are being successfully used. 




Tom Kelley Studios shoots a TV commercial 
for North American Airlines with this Mitchell 
35 "NC" Ceasar Romero is shown at center. 


Mitchell cameras are today dependably serving such varied fields as 
Television, Business and Industry, Education, Government, the Arme/I Services, and 

major Motion Picture Studios. 


the land only 


Of THVee Mitchell 35mm s *8RC"Cameras used toy j 
Productions on the "I Love Lucy" series with Des? Arnaz, right, 
and Lucille Ball. 


Mitchell cameras are created, not mass produced—the same supreme custom 
workmanship and smooth, positive operation is found in each Mitcheil camera, 
16 mm or 35 mm. Available to give Mitchell Cameras almost limitless capabil¬ 
ities, are the finest of professional accessories. 


/tyitMl (jQ/tHj&Ub CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 


85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 




















































35 MM. DeVRY PROJECTOR 


$ 225 °° 


'W: 


’ Just released — unused U. S. 
Navy surplus projector model 
“2812”. 

30-watt amplifier ”2804” 
Loudspeaker 
2000-ft. magazines 
1000-watt lamp 

ISEMLER INDUSTRIES. INC. 

6853 LANKERSHIM BOULEVARD! 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA! 


LAB-TV 

Professional 

16MM BUCK & WHITE 

REVERSAL 

PROCESSING 

Processing on 
hourly schedule for 
leading TV Stations and 
Producers 

• 

FASTAX SPECIALISTS 
• 

Write for Circular 

247 W. 46th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Cinematographers attending meeting of 
the International Organization for Stand¬ 
ardization in Stockholm last month, vot¬ 
ed in 14 proposals which will further in¬ 
ternational exchange of films products. 

More than 40 delegates from the U.S., 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Rus¬ 
sia, Czechoslovakia, Italy and Sweden 
attended the last session of a five-day 
meeting on cinematography. 

A U. S. proposal for the cutting and 
perforating of 35mm film for use in Cin- 
emaScope was adopted. Safety film defi¬ 
nition and methods of testing were also 
agreed upon by delegates. An interna¬ 
tional procedure for making safety films 
was launched after a three-day study of 
methods used by the various countries. A 
committee was authorized to draft an 
international standard on multilingual 
tracks to cover one present optical and 
two magnetic tracks on a single standard 
release. 

★ 

Consolidated Film Industries, last 
month completed installation in its Holly¬ 
wood plant of the new 16mm Reeves 
Soundcraft Magna-Striper. Equipment 
will enable Consolidated to offer its cus¬ 
tomers magnetic oxide striping of motion 
picture films in widths of 25 mils, 50 
mils, and 100 mils. Striping may be 
applied to either black-and-white or col¬ 
or films. 

★ 

Motion picture film now accounts for 
approximately 55 to 65 per cent of tele¬ 
vision presentation “air time” and is ex¬ 
pected to increase materially in the next 
few years, T. Gentry Veal, research as¬ 
sociate at Kodak Research Laboratories, 
reported at a recent meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Television Film 
Directors in Washington, D. C. 

The Kodak scientist said that the 
goal of better definition and overall pic¬ 
ture quality from movies on TV has re¬ 
cently been a subject for considerable 
development and research among tele¬ 
vision engineers and film manufacturers. 

The best set lighting for color motion 
pictures for TV was also discussed. Veal 
showed color slides to illustrate how re¬ 
search had established the need for lim¬ 
iting the luminance range on movie film 
for TV use. This was done through 
proper subject-lighting contrast, he said, 
and a lighting contrast known among 
cinematographers as “2 to 1” was judged 
the most suitable for reproduction by 
color television. 


Magnasync Mfg. Co., Ltd., North Hol¬ 
lywood, Calif., has developed a new elec¬ 
tronic system whereby blueprint dimen¬ 
sions are recorded directly on a roll 
of 35mm magnetic 
film. When this film 
is “played back,” in 
much the same man¬ 
ner as on a home 
tape recorder, it di¬ 
rects mills and lathes 
in a machine shop to 
make parts exactly 
as blueprinted. 

O. L. dupy Aiding in the de¬ 

velopment of this 
equipment was Olin L. Dupy, veteran 
sound engineer and who was supervisor 
of sound recording at M-G-M Studios for 
a quarter of a century. 

For the motion picture industry, Mag¬ 
nasync makes synchronous magnetic tape 
and film recorders and associated equip¬ 
ment. 

★ 

The first production of feature films in 
Western Canada will get under way this 
fall in new studios being built by Parry 
Films Ltd., in Vancouver. The company’s 
new $50,000 building will enable it to 
expand from its present production of in¬ 
dustrial and commercial films, to films 
for the theatrical field. Head of com¬ 
pany is Lew M. Parry. 

★ 

CinemaScope and other wide-screen 
processes have made the job of the art 
director more important than ever be¬ 
fore, according to Arthur Freed, MGM 
director. 

★ 

Color television test films and slides 
in 35mm and 16mm are now available 
from the Society of Motion Picture and 
TV Engineers. Prints, produced for use 
by television engineers and technicians, 
represent quality of color material ob¬ 
tainable from Technicolor, Ansco or 
Eastman prints. 

★ 

A variable anamorphic auxiliary lens 
attachment for 16mm projectors is now 
being marketed by Panavision, Inc., Los 
Angeles. Trade-named the Panatar-16, 
attachment is said to produce the same 
high quality of Panavision’s 35mm Super 
and Ultra Panatar lenses, which are now 
in use in more than 5,000 theaters. Hol¬ 
lywood laboratories also employ the new 
lens to check quality of 16mm release 
prints reduced from 35mm Cinema- 
Scope to 16mm CinemaScope. 
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ALL AURICON EQUIPMENT IS SOLD WITH 
A 30 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 



“CINE-VOICE’’ 16 mm Optical SoMd On-Film Camera. 
* 100 ft. film capacity for 2 3 A minutes of 

recording; 6 -Volt DC Convertor or 115-Volt AC 
operation. * $695.00 (and up). 


“AURICON PRO- 60 Q” 16 mm Optical Sound-On-Film Camera. 
* 600 ft. film capacity for I 6 V 2 minutes of 

recording.* $1497.00 (and up) with 30 day 
money-back guarantee. 


“SUPER 1200” 16 mm Optical Sound-On-Film Camera. 
* 1200 ft. film capacity for 33 minutes of 

recording. * $4652.15 (and up) complete for 
“High-Fidelity" Talking Pictures. 


■B!*ggs3- 




..... . .1200 foot film PORTABLE PJDWER SUPPLY UNIT—. 

capacity, synchronous motor for double-system in operation, furnisnes 115-Vo 
16mm Optical Sound-On-Film operation. 

* $3359.00 (and up) 


SOUND RECORDER-Model RM-30,.. 
city, synchronous mot( 


PS-21... Silent 
power Vo drive 
“Single System” or “Double System" Auricon 
Equipment from 12 Volt Storage Battery, for 
remote “location" filming.* $269.50 


Strictly for Profit 

CHOOSE AURICON 

If it’s profit you’re after in the production of 
16 mm Sound-On-Film Talking Pictures, Auricon 
Cameras provide ideal working tools for shooting 
profitable Television Newsreels, film commercials, 
inserts, and local candid-camera programming. 
Now you can get Lip-Synchronized Sound WITH 
your picture at NO additional film cost with 
Auricon 16 mm “Optical" Sound-On-Film Cameras. 
Precision designed and built to “take it." Strictly 
for Profit —Choose Auricon! 


DUAL PHPNO-TpiABLE—Model DPI-10.. Takes up 
to 16 inch discs with individual Volume Controls 
for re-recording music and sound effects to 16 mm 
Sound-On-Film.* $161.15 


TRIPOD —Models FT-10 and FT-JQS12... BERNDT-BACH, INC. 

Pan-Tilt Head Professional Tripod for 

velvet-smooth action. Perfectly counter balanced 6902 R0MAINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF, 
to prevent Camera “dumping.”* $325.00 (and up). _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


Auricon Equipment is sold with a 
30-day money-back guarantee. 
You must be satisfied. 



Please send me free Auricon Catalog. 

Name.. 

(Please write your address in margin) 














































BEAM PILOTS” GUARANTEE GLA 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS FOR THE FINEST ENGINEERED LIGHTING 


lUIPMENT 


1117 North McCadden Place, Hollyi 


38, California 


On all J. G. McAlister spot equipment, encircling 
every Fresnel lens-zone, are special opaque bands, fused to 
the glass. They prevent flare and unwanted spill-light , 
by controlling side-beam deflection without loss of useful light. 
This guarantees you an accurate light —a concise, 
sharp-edged circle, from spot to flood. 

Other exclusive J. G. McAlister features: 

“Perma-Lock” mirror for positive alignment after every globe 
removal; “Easy-Action” focus, from both front and rear. 

J. G. McAlister equipment is NOT sold 
through dealers. Today, call or write: 









ONE OF A SERIES 

if 

Materials and equipment 


are of major importance, 


but in addition there is 


an intangible called 

mm 

PERIINCE .... 


which makes a decisive difference 

i » 
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in the result. 
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# GENERAL FILM 

1546 N0 - ARGYLE hollywo 

LABORATORIES CORP. 

OD 28, CALIF. HO 2-6171 

COMPLETE 16mm & 35mm SERVICES, in 

Cl. MAGNETIC STRIPING... ANY WIDTH...ANY POSITION. 16mm COLOR PRINTING. 

........ ... . _. . ~ tL. -1 JP8. -J 






















This is TOPS! 

This issue of 

AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
is the BIGGEST YET! 

• More advertising 

• More pages 

• More circulation 

Than Any Previous Issue! 

No wonder more and more advertisers 
are swinging to American Cinematogra- 
pher, the one publication in the motion 
picture field that delivers more sales 
per unit of circulation than any other, 
and at a cost far less than that of any 
of the others. 

If you have a product or service to sell 
those in the business of producing mo¬ 
tion pictures, if you want your message 
to reach more of the men who buy, in¬ 
clude American Cinematographer in your 
1955 Advertising Schedule. 


NOTE: We published this same mes¬ 
sage in our November, 1954, issue, 
which had reached an all-time high in 
both advertising lineage and page 
content. Now—this issue climaxes a 
further gain in advertising and edi¬ 
torial content—our biggest issue yet! 
We hope you'll pardon our pride in 
again reminding readers of our con¬ 
tinuing growth. 


WRITE FOR ADVERTISING 
RATE CARD TODAY 

Rates Remain Unchanged for 1955 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

The American Society of Cinematographes’ 
Magazine of Motion Picture Photography 


1 Hollywoo 

1 Bulletin B 

id 

o a r d 




CAMERAVISION’S new, dual-purpose video-film camera was put on display for members of 
the American Society of Cinematographers at their July meeting in Hollywood. Handling 
question-and-answer period are CameraVision’s Norton Locke, right, and Glenn Robinson of 
Aremac Associates. New camera was described in detail in June Amer. Cinematographer. 


William Daniels, ASC, is one of the first 
directors of photography to use the new 
“yellow flame” carbons for color photog¬ 
raphy, employing them for lighting ship¬ 
board sets and “indoor exteriors” for 
Universal-International’s “Away All 
Boats.” 

★ 

Sam Leavitt, ASC, returned to the 
Warner Brothers’ lot last month to direct 
the photography of “The Court Martial 
of Billy Mitchell.” Assignment also 
brings Leavitt and director Otto Premin¬ 
ger together again; the two were to¬ 
gether previously on “Carmen Jones.” 
Picture is being produced in Cinema- 
Scope and Warner Color. 

★ 

Bud Mautino, camera operator, is one 
of the few ever to receive screen credit. 
His name appears in the credits of Stan¬ 
ley Kramer’s “Not As A Stranger.” Well- 
deserved, too. 

★ 

Jim Van Trees, ASC, is back in action 
in the TV film field. Following his stint 
of finishing out the ailing Phil Tannura’s 
assignment of directing the photography 
of the Burns and Allen Show for McCad- 
den Productions, he travelled to Pitts¬ 
burgh, California, to photograph a se¬ 
quence at a steel plant there for a forth¬ 
coming U. S. Steel Hour television show. 


The George Eastman House, in Ro¬ 
chester, N. Y., plans a film festival for 
the fall during which awards and cita¬ 
tions will be presented to film players, 
cameramen and directors still living 
who have made significant contributions 
to the history of American motion pic¬ 
tures during the period 1915 to 1925. 

Jesse L. Lasky, Hollywood, was ap¬ 
pointed to the Festival committee; he in 
turn solicited the American Society of 
Cinematographers to appoint one of its 
members to represent industry camera¬ 
men. The ASC Board chose Jackson J. 
Rose. Veteran Rose is well-qualified to 
serve the post, having been a cameraman 
with Essanay from 1910 to 1919 before 
coming to Hollywood. 

★ 

Benj. Kline, ASC, veteran director of 
photography of the Fireside Theatre TV 
film series, is one of the founding group 
and the director of photography of the 
newly-formed Don Wilson Productions, 
Inc., which opened offices in KTTV Stu¬ 
dios in Hollywood last month. New com¬ 
pany will specialize in the production of 
TV spots, slide films, and industrial, doc¬ 
umentary and sales films. 

★ 

“The Spirit of St. Louis,” Warner Broth¬ 
er’s production based on the famed Lind¬ 
bergh trans-Atlantic flight, will “get off 
the ground” July 20th with Ted Mc- 
(Continued on Page 438) 
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Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, 
pioneer of commercial color. 


you’ve been waiting for 


clear, 
ve 


“Life-like color/’ the ultimate 
in the reproduction of color film, is now available 
to all producers of 16mm motion pictures. 

Now you can have your exposed film duplicated 
with perfect blending and balancing of tones. 

Your release prints will have a sensitive living 
quality... surpassing anything you have ever seen 
in clarity. 

This is "Life-Like Color" the result of fifteen 
years of exhaustive research by the country’s 
outstanding color engineers and technicians. It is now 
available to you exclusively through the 
laboratories of Telefilm Studios. 

With "Life-Like Color" Telefilm Studios again 
contributes to its primary objective... to help 
the 16mm producer make better motion pictures. 
Telefilms modern facilities and equipment for 
color printing...high fidelity sound recording (your 
choice of optical or electronic sound printing)... 
editing... titling... special effects... and the 
skill and the know-how of the finest technicians in 
the industry are at your command. 


estab. 1938 


For complete information , visit Telefilm Studios or write for descriptive literature . 

telephone: H Oily wood 9-7205 


6039 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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THE SERVICE LAB 
THAT SERVES THE 
NATION 


• Scotch Track Process 
• RCA Sound Recording 
• Scientific Processing 
• Creative Editing 
• Matchless Printing 


PRINTS BY CAPITAL 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

Formerly McGeary-Smith Laboratories, Incorporated 

1905 Fairview Ave. N. E., Washington 2, D. C. 

WRITE FOR OUR LATEST PRICE LIST AND ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 































Now it is far easier to get the very most from 
every negative . . . better definition—better tonal 
yalues—better color—better balance . . . with the 
new Houston Fearless Continuous Contact 
Printers. 

These entirely new, completely self-contained, 
compact units are the result of many years engi¬ 
neering and development, designed to produce 
consistently high quality prints with a minimum 
of manual operation. 

They are precision built to give years of depend¬ 
able service. Write today for prices and complete 
information. 


^ Correct light value , pre-set for each 
scene , changes automatically. 

► Automatic scene-to-scene color cor¬ 
rection filters change simultaneously 
with light change. 

t Extremely narrow exposing aperture 
produces intense printing light , and 
sharper pictures. 

i Three-way slide-type aperture easily 
adjusted to print picture , sound or 
composite. Separate edge - printing 
light. 

} Torque motor-driven take-ups re¬ 
quire no belts , clutches or adjust¬ 
ments. 

\ Entirely self-contained , compact and 
light. Takes minimum space. 

I Completely assembled , ready to plug 
in and operate. 

► Precision made of all non-corrosive 
metals. 


11809 w. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. . BRadshaw 2-4331 
620 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. . Circle 7-2976 




















= New 35 mm Model 2A = 

= With 180° Shutter = 



. . . in equipment, accessories, service 


I a truly GRIM | 
1 CAMERA § 


E for TV, Newsreel 
= and commercial 



For tough and trying assign- — 

— ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a EE 
zzz class by itself. Reflex focusing 
= through photographing lens 

EE while camera is operating— s 

— this is just one outstanding ^ 

=: ARRIFLEX feature. EE 

:= Equipped with bright, right- = 

— side-up image finder, 6 V 2 x =• 
■— magnification. Solves all par- EE: 
EE allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 
= Variable speed motor built = 

into handle operates from ^ 
= lightweight battery. Tachom- = 
EE eter registering from 0 to 50 EE 

— frames per second. Compact, 

— lightweight for either tripod == 

— or hand-held filming. Takes == 

— 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 

EE for free folder. EE 

— Blimp now available. EE 

— 16mm ARRIFLEX also available, EE 


flm^Rfl €ouipm€nT (o 

1600 BflOflDUjny \ nau igrk ciTy ' 


“Labmaster” Film Processor 

Houston-Fearless offers an entirely 
new, fast, motion picture film processor 
designed for easy daylight operation and 
quality processing of 16mm negative or 
positive black-and-white film. Trade- 
named the Labmaster, unit is completely 



self-contained and features an improved 
“in-line” design with all parts accessible 
for easy operation and maintenance. 

Film is transported by friction-clutch 
drive. Operating speed is variable be¬ 
tween 10 and 35 feet per minute. De¬ 
veloper and fixer tanks have temperature 
control. Recirculation is provided for 
the developer. All tanks are equipped 
with bottom drains. Manufacturer is 
Houston-Fearless Division, Color Corp. 
of America, 11809 West Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 



110-volt Powerpack 

Carter Motor Co., 2644-A North 
Maplewood Ave., Chicago 47, Ill., an¬ 
nounces its new Carter-Pak—a new self- 
contained rotary power supply that de¬ 
livers 110 -v of power for recorders, cam¬ 
eras, etc. Compact carrying case con¬ 
tains 12 -v storage battery, Carter con¬ 
verter, and a battery charger that may 


be plugged into any AC outlet to replen¬ 
ish the battery when required. Control 
panel has frequency control knob, meter 
and switches. 


Magnetic Film Recorder 

Stancil-Hoffman Corp., 921 No. High¬ 
land Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif., an¬ 
nounces a new line of professional mag¬ 
netic film recording equipment. The new 
Model S 6 system can be operated from 
normal AC power sources or batteries. 
The system was engineered around a 24- 



volt battery power supply because of the 
availability of the newer, more efficient 
batteries now available. 

The S 6 is available for 16mm or 
film* Descriptive literature is 

available. 


Automatic Printer Fader 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill., announces a sim¬ 
ple easy-to-install automatic fader for 
installation on model D or J printers. 
User can install the fader without need 
of sending printer to the factory. 

Net price is S700.00. 


Film Coding Machine 

Hollywood Film Company, 956 No. 
Seward Street, Hollywood 38, Calif., of¬ 
fers a new coding machine for 16mm 
and 35mm film. Both models will code 
up to and including 3,000 ft. reels 
of film. A free-wheeling, pricision- 
machined contact roller assures uniform 
application of the ink code marks with¬ 
out over-pressure embossing of numbers 
(Continued on Page 438) 
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MORE THAN 35 YEARS DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
MANUFACTURE OF FINE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
FOR FILMING, PROCESSING AND PRINTING. 


16mm Mirror Reflex Camera 


ARRIFLEX 

Model IIA 

35mm Mirror Reflex Camera 


Sound Blimp 

for Arri 35mm Camera 


Film Processing Machines 

16mm & 35mm— color and black-and-white 


Since the formation of the company in 1919, the name 
Arnold & Richter has been identified with the finest equipment 
in the field. Through progress engineering, ARRI technicians 
have pioneered many advances in movie technique. 

Today, ARRI Equipment is used the world over —by noted 
cameramen, in leading laboratories — wherever important 
films are in the making. 


Sole U. S. Agents 


Contact and Optical Printers 

16mm & 35mm —sound & silent 
color and black-and-white 


PHOTO COR,IP. 

235 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
7303 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 











► F&B FOURTH E-X- 


F&B PRODUCTS 



PRO-CINE TRIPOD 

Most Improved Tripod in the Medium Weight 
Class, for All Cameras. Made in USA by F&B. 

Price $135.00. Heavy Duty Case $20.00. 
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F&B SPLIT REELS 

Simply open split reel, slip in film on core, and 
close. 400' $4.50, 800' $6.00, 1200' $7.50, 
1600' $9.00. 

(Professional & Educational Discounts) 



F&B GATOR GRIP-LITES 

With barn doors. Hangs from a nail—clamps 
securely to doors, chairs, flats or stands. Barn 
door swivels 360°. Accepts diffusers, filters, 
etc. Price $12.95 complete. 


We hate to brag . . . but our policy of 
BETTER EQUIPMENT, BETTER SERVICE and REA¬ 
SONABLE PRICES has paid off . . . 

For the fourth time in four years we have 
found it necessary to expand our space and 
facilities. 

On or about August 1st, we will move into 
a very large street level showroom, with 
mezzanine, located just next door at 68 West 
45 th Street. 


This will be the LARGEST STREET-LEVEL SHOW¬ 
ROOM IN NEW YORK devoted EXCLUSIVELY 
TO MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT. 

You are cordially invited to visit us when in 
New York. 

WE’RE LOOKING FORWARD TO SEEING YOU. 

Some of the expanded facilities we will offer 
to film personnel are these: 

COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE . . . Cameras, 

lighting, editing, recording and grip equipment. 


1 ONLY 

COMPACT TURRET 
EYEMO 

Model 71-C, 7 speeds, 
drum-type viewfinder. 

2" f/2.5 lens 
Reg. price SALE 

$775.00 $495.00 

4 ONLY 

ELECTRICAL FOOTAGE 
COUNTERS 

35mm synchronous. 

Reg. price SALE 

$75.00 $39.75 

4 ONLY 

BAIA EDITORS 

16mm viewing machines. 
Brilliant, scratch-free picture. 
Reg. price SALE 

$38.50 $29.75 

1 ONLY 

MODULITE 

GALVANOMETER 

Variable area. 

Reg. price SALE 

$450.00 $195.00 

4 ONLY 

DUAL 16/35mm 

ELECTRIC FILM 
FOOTAGE COUNTERS 

2 sync motors, 2 counters, 
sync & line switches 
Reg. price SALE 

$150.00 $84.50 

1 ONLY 

ARRIFLEX 

Model 1 - 35mm camera 
35mm f/2, 50mm f/1.8, 
75mm f/1.8, 2 200-ft. mags., 
motor, sunshade, case. 

Reg. price SALE 

$995.00 $595.00 


2 ONLY 

BELL & HOWELL 

Mod. 285 

16mm sound projectors 
Single case, built-in speaker. 
LIKE NEW—DEMONSTRATORS 
Reg. price SALE 

$449.25 $337.50 

30 ONLY 

FLO-MASTER PEN SETS 

Writes on metal, glass, etc. 
Excellent for marking film cans. 
Black or red. 

Pen & 2 oz. can ink. 

Reg. Price SALE 

$3.50 $2.75 

12 ONLY 

ALUMINUM FLANGES 

Heavy duty—1 0" diam. 
Accepts both male & 
female cores. 

Reg. Price SALE 

$11.95 $6.95 

20 ONLY 

BARDWELL-McALISTER 

Heavy-duty light stand, 

12 ft. height, 3 large wheels, 
two brackets, holds 3 lights. 
Reg. price SALE 

$125.00 $27.50 

60 ONLY 

BARDWELL-McALISTER 

Strip quadlight 
Heavy-duty, holds 4 lamps. 
Reg. Price SALE 

$45.00 $5.95 

1 ONLY 

MICRO-RECORD 

D-ll-T developing machine 
200 ft. cap. 

Plus DR- 15 Film Dryer 
Reg. price SALE 

$265.00 $187.50 


F&B EQUIPMENT CATALOG 

Lists all equipment you need for film production. Cameras, Tripods, 
Lenses, Editing equipment, Lighting equipment, etc. 

F&B RENTAL PRICE LIST 

Complete 16-page, pocket-size price list. Everything at your finger¬ 
tips about the cost of renting equipment for Production, Pro¬ 
jection, Recording, Lighting and Editing. 




FLORMAN & BABB 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address-FLORBABB, N.Y. 


BOTH 

CATALOGS 

FREE 

FOR THE 
ASKING 


6 ONLY 

9.5mm ANGENIEUX 
LENSES 

Extreme wide angle 
“C” mount for 16mm 
Bolex, Filmo, Maurer, etc. 
Reg. price SALE 

$175.00 _$89.50 

4 ONLY 

NORWOOD DIRECTOR 

Colormatic meters 
Slightly used 

Reg. price SALE 

$32.50 _$27.50 

4 ONLY 

F-E SIDE VIEWFINDERS 
FOR EYEMO CAMERAS 

Optical side viewfinder 
Elements for l", 2", 4". 
Masks for telephoto. 

Reg. price SALE 

$175.00 $89.50 

1 ONLY 

AURICON PRO 

200 ft. model. Sync motor 
Auto-parallax viewfinder 
Model S Modulite galvo. 
Less amplifier. 

Reg. price appr. SALE 

$1500.00 $745.00 

3 ONLY 

GRISWOLD SPLICERS 

R2—35mm 
Neg. or Pos. NEW 
Reg. price SALE 

$32.50 $26.95 

TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Movies for TV. 4.46 

Film & Techniques. 6.67 

Rise of American Film 5.46 
Motion Picture 

Encyclopedia . 10.88 

Painting With Light. 6.06 

Technique of Film 

Editing . 6.67 

Film & Director. 3.99 

Film Sense . 4.46 

Intro to 3D. 3.99 

Photo Optics . 5.12 

Grammar of Film.3.22 

Magnetic Recording. 4.46 

16mm Manual .. 9.95 

Pictorial Continuity. 2.56 

Dynamics of Film. 3.12 

Half Century of Color.. 7.33 

Cine Data Book. 3.99 

Film Form . 3.99 

Sound Motion Pictures.. 10.88 

TV Primer . 3.12 

Photo Process . 14.88 






























































P-A-N-S-l-O-N SALE! 


CONVENIENCE . . . Street-level, midtown lo¬ 
cation . . . just pull up your car, wagon or 
truck and load up. Have your crews assemble 
at F&B. 

COMPLETE STOCK OF EQUIPMENT DISPLAYED 
AND DEMONSTRATED . . . from a Mitchell to 
Griswold splicers . . . from Fearless dollies to 
Arri blimps . . . from developing machines to 
split reels. 

EXPERIENCED TECHNICAL PERSONNEL . . . who 


understand your filming problems, and can 
recommend and demonstrate the right equip¬ 
ment for your job. 

NEW CREDIT PURCHASE FACILITIES . . . from a 
3-payment 90-day plan to an extended time 
payment service. 

ARRANGE TO MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT F&B 
WHEN IN NEW YORK . . . Located in Midtown 
Manhattan, near all transportation, hotels and 
recreation centers. 


16mm 

y 2 " f 1.5 Raptor 

$87.50 

1 3mm 

f 1.5 

Elgeet 

61.50 

16mm 

fl.9 

Xenon 

47.50 

1 5mm 

f2.7 

KA 

14.95 

15mm 

f2.7 

Goerz 

17.50 

17mm 

f2.7 

Woll. 

18.75 

25mm 

fl.5 

Elitar 

37.50 

25mm 

f.2 Goerz 

19.75 

25mm 

fl.8 

Cooke 

37.50 

25mm 

fl.9 

KA 

14.50 

25mm 

fl.9 

KA “C“ 

24.75 

25mm 

fl.5 

Cooke 

44.50 

37 mm 

f2.8 

Tessar 

16.7S 

50mm 

f4.5 

Eymax 

23.75 

50mm 

f3.5 

KA 

24.50 

75mm 

f2.9 

Elgeet 

41.50 

75mm 

f3.8 

Xenar 

24.50 

75mm 

f4.5 

KA 

21.75 

75mm 

fl.9 

Elitar 

39.50 

75mm 

f2.8 

Raptor 

57.50 

75mm 

fl.5 

Elitar 

72.50 


1 ONLY 

CINE KODAK SPECIAL 

W/100-ft. mag. 

1" f/1.9 lens. 

VERY GOOD CONDITION 
Reg. price SALE 

$595.00 $349.00 


New 16mm Reels 
TOP QUALITY STEEL 


Size 
400 ft. 
600 ft. 
800 ft. 
1200 ft. 
1600 ft. 
2000 ft. 


16mm STEEL CANS 


400 ft. 
600 ft. 
800 ft. 
1200 ft. 
1600 ft. 
2000 ft. 


SCREENS 
' $ 7.75 


TRIPOD 

30"x40' 

40"x40‘ 

37"x50 i 
50"x50' 

Sturdy and portable with crys¬ 
tal glass beads for brighter 
pictures. 


9.55 

11.50 

12.90 


1 ONLY 

ULPV 3CS MOVIOLA, 
PREVIEW MODEL 

Comp. & 3 sound heads 
Rolling stand. 

Reg. price SALE 

$2500.00 $1795.00 


12 ONLY 

ILLUMINATED 
CLIP BOARDS 

Battery operated. 

Useful in proj. rooms. 

Reg. price SALE 

$7.75 $6.75 


8 ONLY 

B&H EYEMO MOTORS 

12-v. D.C. Good condition. 
Less Cable. 

Reg. price SALE 

$110.00 $47.50 


2 ONLY 

PRO. JR. TRIPODS 

With case. 

Good used condition. 


Reg. price 

$160.00 


SALE 

$95.00 


50 DOZEN ONLY 

EDITING GLOVES 

Men's or Women’s sizes. 
Reg. price SALE 

doz. pr. doz. pr. 

$3.75 $2.69 


8 ONLY 

WRISTWATCH 
FILM TIMERS 

Deluxe Model. 

Starts - Stops - Resets 
16 & 35mm 

Reg. price SALE 

$89.50 $44.50 


6 ONLY 

LEG-LOK TRIANGLES 

Adjustable Aluminum Legs 
With Clamps 

Reg. price SALE 

$32.50 $24.75 


1 ONLY 

PORTO MIKE BOOM 

7-18 ft. Telescoping 
Rotating mike. 
3-wheeled stand. 

Reg. price SALE 

$625.00 $335.00 


6 ONLY 

ECCO SPEEDROL 
APPLICATOR 

For cleaning film. 

Plus 1 qt. Ecco 1500 
Reg. price SALE 

$32.50 $28.50 


F&B EXPANDED RENTAL DEPARTMENT 
OFFERS A COMPLETE SERVICE 


From Mitchell Cameras »o Filmos 
Complete editing equipment — Moviolas 
Complete lighting equipment — Generators 


F&B PRODUCTS 
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F&B NOMINAR f/0.95 LENS 

“The fastest cine lens in the world.” In “C” 
mount for all 16mm cameras. Price $165. FET 
$9.90. Includes filter holder, sunshade, carry- 
ing case. 

PROFESSIONAL RESULTS now oo^’hU with your 
Cinevoice Camera. ®**■■■WMM 

Shoot Complete 
15-Minute 
Programs 
600-FOOT 
MAGAZINE 
CONVERSION 
FOR 16mm 
AURICON 
CINEVOICE 
CAMERA 

Price $425 Complete. Write lor Brochure. 

with 

Clapstick*_ 


CAMERA SLATE 


SCENE TAKE SOUND 


PROD. 


DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


DATE 


PRODUCED 


EXT. IINT. 


• Easily eraseable finish 

• Hardwood clapsticks 

• Silk-screened letters 

• Supply dustless chalk 
MODEL 1—9"xl 1"—$5.00 
MODEL 2—11 "xl4"—$8.75 


Sound equipment 
Grip equipment 
Fine, clean 
equipment. 

Scrupulously 

maintained. 




FLORMAN & BABB 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, H.Y. 
















































HOLLYWOOD 
FILM COMPANY 





T~- 1— -im 

Manufacturers and I 

Distributors of: I 

Bloop Punches I 

Cans, Film Strip 1 

Editing Tables | 

Film Bins jj 

Film Racks j 

Flanges j 

Film Editing Gloves 

Leader Stock, 16 & 35 mm 

Measuring Machines 

Plastic Cores, 16 & 35 mm 

Reels, 16 & 35 mm 

Reels, Non-Magnetic 

Split Reels 

Rewinds 

Sound Readers 

Splicers 

Storage Cabinets 
Vault Cans 
Scotch Tape 
Cloth Tape 

Sound Recording Tapes 

956 NO. SEWARD ST. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 


HO-23284 


















A professional Animation Stand with accu¬ 
racy guaranteed by Acme Peg Bar registra¬ 
tion. Includes all basic movements — does 
everything the animator needs. 


The first sensibly priced Hot Press Title 
Machine for high quality, fast lettering. 
Prints dry from colored foil for instant use. 
Acme pegs give perfect registration on 
paper or acetate cells. 


For MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS, ANIMATORS, TV STATIONS, 
SPECIAL EFFECTS LABORATORIES, ADVERTISING AGENCIES, etc. 


TEL-ANIMA Tools for Top Techniques 


25" high 
14" wide 
I 8 V 2 " deep 

PRICED FROM 


WRITE FOR 

ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


Manufactured and Distributed Exclusively by 


\ / 


$.0.$. CINEMA SUPPLY COUP. 


602 WEST 52nd STREET, KEW YORK 19, N.Y. ES r./ 6 

Phone: PLaza 7-0440 Cable: SOSOUND 



SEE PAGE 411 FOR OTHER S.O.S. OFFERINGS ON CAMERAS, RECORDER, TRIPOD DOLLY, FILM NUMBERING MACHINE 

































ONE CAMERA 

16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 

Camerette 1635 

Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

Th« perfect camera for the motion picture film 

maker working in both 16mm or 35mm color 

er black and white. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, same 
sound blimp and accessory equipment used 
for both 16mm or 35 mm — to convert simply 
change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 

• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400' magazines 16 or 
35mm — the 16mm magazine will accom¬ 
modate daylight spools as well as standard 
core load. 

• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400' magazine, and 6/8 volt motor. 

Write for brochure 



patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 



Old Time Movies Restored 

Academy-financed project soon to be completed. 


Old-time Movies on rolls of paper, 
like so many adding machine tapes, to¬ 
day are providing Hollyood its first real 
link to the very beginnings of motion 
pictures. 

The paper-film prints of early-day 
flickers have been resting—and deteri¬ 
orating—in the vaults of the Library of 
Congress at Washington, D.C., ever 
since they were first filed there for 
purposes of copyright. Until 1912 that 
was the only legal way to copyright a 
movie—by filing a print of it on paper. 

These “still photos” of pictures that 
moved are about two inches wide—it 
varies a little—and anywhere from three 
feet to three thousand feet long, and 
many of them are without sprocket 
holes, for it wasn’t meant that they were 
to be projected. Fact is, most of them 
never had been projected. The first 
successful screen projector didn’t come 
along until about 1905; before that 
movies could only be viewed in “peep 
show” fashion. 

The paper positive prints—for that’s 
what they are—were filed away in tight 
rolls which often shrank together into 
tight, misshapen masses on which the 
picture images were faded, if they could 
be discerned at all. 

But they are invaluable, for they are 
all that remain of most early-day motion 
pictures. They represent the beginnings 
of movement in photographv. AH of the 
original negatives have become lost, and 
what later dupe negatives tbe r e were 
have long since crumbled to powder. 

So it is from the treasure trove of 
paper “films” now that a whole new 
! set of celluloid negatives is being made, 
through a joint project of the Academv 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and 
of the Library of Congress, financed by 
the Academy. 

The tedious copying job onto new 
negatives, frame by frame from the 
faded prints, is being done with equip¬ 
ment especially designed for the pur¬ 
pose, at a small laboratory in Hollywood 
known as Primrose Productions. Kemp 
Niver, manager of the studio, was re- 
centlv awarded an Academy “Oscar” 
for the accomplishments of his original 
Renovare process in doing the work. 
After two years of laborious effort, he 
and his small staff have duplicated 
70,000 feet of film, involving 334 titles. 
They have nearly 2,000,000 feet to go 
before they are done, involving several 
thousand titles, many of them not yet 
identified. 

Niver devised his method after var¬ 


ious laboratories and technicians had 
tried to reproduce the paper images with 
conventional film printing equipment 
and had found it impractical. Trained 
as a lawyer and formerly a private in¬ 
vestigator, but wholly unschooled as a 
film technician, he solved the problem 
by applying the thinking and methods 
of an investigator until he found a way 
that did work. And then built a machine 
like none other with which to do it. 

He has already re-created what is be¬ 
lieved the first movie to be copyrighted 
in this country—a tiny piece of film en¬ 
titled “The Sneeze,” for the action it 
depicted. Dating back to 1889, and 
copyrighted in 1892, it consists of ex¬ 
actly 45 frames, original running time 
one second, but stretched now to 15. 
More impressive that way. 

Niver has also turned up a priceless 
piece of film showing what may well 
have been the historic first flight of a 
hand-powered passenger-carrying air¬ 
plane—but with assisted take-off—sev¬ 
eral years before the Wright Brothers’ 
celebrated first-powered flight. He has 
duplicated a pirated but uncut version of 
Edison’s memorable “The Great Train 
Robbery” of 1904, generally thought to 
be the first movie with plot; and he has 
turned up a two-year previous picture, 
“The Life of an American Fireman,” 
which had a plot, too. 

One of the most exciting of his re¬ 
productions is the very first, circa 1898. 
production of Jules Verne’s “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
made in France by George Melies in 
collaboration with the author Verne 
himself. It runs seven minutes and its 
footage includes such supposedly much 
later technical tricks as lap-dissolves, 
animation mixed with live action, un¬ 
derwater photography, pan and dolly 
shots. 

Niver now is working on the restora¬ 
tion of a full-scale Passion Play movie 
which, filmed in 1897 on a New York 
building roof, was 2700 feet long and 
probably the first religious picture ever 
made. It had plot, too, of course. 

To do all this, Niver and his staff first 
have to soak the paper rolls in a chem¬ 
ical bath and water, and then carefully 
unroll them a few inches at a time. In 
the case of early celluloid negatives from 
whatever sources, the film must first be 
painstakingly patched with clear plastic 
before any copy can be made. 

And since the early silent films were 
photographed at different camera speeds 
(Continued on Page 483) 
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Now Available with Two 
Important New Features! 


★ Adapted for CinemaScope 

★ Sound Blimp with Reflex Viewing 


CAMERETTE 


Now for the first time—a lightweight camera for CinemaScope photography—the 
35mm Camerette with CinemaScope aperture, with full CinemaScope field visible 
through the reflex viewer. Auxiliary turret and matte for regular photography. 

New magnesium alloy blimp with viewing through the taking lens at all times through 
the Camerette’s reflex finder, making a lightweight, fully blimped combination 16mm 
or 35mm camera. Synchronous motors—110-v single phase, 220-v three phase. 



ONLY THE CAMERETTE HAT 


Write for descriptive literature 

BENJAMIN BERG COMPANY 

1410 N. VAN NESS AVE. • HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. • Hollywood 9-8023 


Ability to use both 16mm and 35mm 
film in one camera. 


Reflex viewing through the taking 
lens at all times for both film sizes. 


Sound blimp with reflex viewing, 
making a fully blimped, instantly 
interchangeable 16mm or 35mm 


camera. 


Patents Coutant-Mathot 
Manufactured by Eclair, Paris 






TEAMWORK 

is vital in 
EQUIPMENT, TOO! 


The MagnasyncX-400 Recorder 
and G-924 Mixer is a proven 
team that pays off in picture 
after picture . . . wherever the 
location! 


John Sutherland production “The 
Living Circle” produced in the 
jungles of Honduras. Sound was 
recorded with Magnasync team— 
X-400 recorder and G-924 mixer 
by Mexican technicians. 


Magnasync ©924 Multi-Channel 
Microphone mixer 

Designed specifically for motion picture sound 
recording this high-level four channel mixer fea¬ 
tures lightweight portability (19 lbs.), dialog 
equalization on each incoming channel, master 
gain control, built-in Microphone talk-back system, 
and is engineered by and for sound engineers, 
incorporating top quality components. 

For the engineer who prefers a console mixing 
operation, the G-924 Mixer units can be placed 
side-by side. 

Producer Net Price $375.00 
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Director Larry Lansburgh, owner of 
the Magnasync equipment, is 
famous for his Academy Oscar 
nominee "Beauty and the Bull" and 
the Walt Disney production "The 
Littlest Outlaw " 


Magnasync x-400 Recorder 

Featuring extreme portability and economy, the 
X-400 is a complete synchronous 16mm Magnetic 
film recording and reproducing channel, profes¬ 
sional in every detail. Showing mechanical unit 
stacked on amplifier. Cases can also be sep¬ 
arated and placed side by side for those who 
desire “console operation.” Positive projector in¬ 
terlock can be made with a simple flexible-cable 
gearbox. 

Producer Net Price $895.00 




e , r 1 -r - I ALL PRICES F.O.B. NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA; 

bendjor complete specifications | effect) ve JANUARY, 1955. SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


DEALERS 


NEW YORK—Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. JUdson 6-1420. Cable Address CINEQUIP. 

CHICAGO—Zenith Cinema Service, Inc., 3252 Foster Ave., 
Chicago 25, III. IRving 8-2104. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Brooks Camera Co., 45 Kearney St., San 
Francisco, Calif. EXbrook 2-7348. 

CANADA—Alex L. Clark, Ltd., 3745 Bloor St., Toronto 18, 
Ontario. BEImont 1-3303. 



PORTABLE 
FILM RECORDERS 


AMERICA'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF MAGNETIC FILM RECORDING AND REPRODUCING DEVICES 


microphone mixers 


THEATRE 

SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


CinemaSc'i, ? 
REPRODUCERS 


3CiANN£i 
RE’’*- DtCCFS 


MULTI CriANNtL 
•NTERLOCKEO 0U c BERS 


STi'D'O OUBPER* 
<nd RCCONDLkS 


QUALITv AMPLIFIERS for 
VACNFIIC RECOROiNC anti REPRODUCTION 


MAGNASYNC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. • 5521 SATSUMA AVE., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. • POplor 6-1692 







































“ CAMERA • MART 

1845 BROADWAY at 60th ST. PHONE: Circle 6-0930 

NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK CABLE: CAMERAMART 


• CAMART 
CAMERA DOLLY 
Model II 


REGEL 

LIGHT 

MODEL 

600 


Watch our advertisements next 
month for an announcement of 
the newest and most exciting de¬ 
velopment to hit the motion picture 
equipment line in years. Another 
CAMART PRODUCT exclusive, de¬ 
signed, developed, and produced 
in our own machine shop. ... _ 


• CAMART TIGHTWIND ADAPTER 

Used by 
FILM EDITORS 
FILM LABORATORIES 
TV FILM DEPARTMENTS 
Because it's: 

• Faster and smoother! 

• Fits all rewinds. 

• Saves storing of film on 

reels. 

• Chrome plated ball-bear¬ 

ing film guide roller. 

• Takes male and female 

cores. 

• Eliminates film abrasions. 

• Permits normal use of the 

rewind. Patent 

PRICE: $29.00 Pending 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

Send for descriptive literature! 


• CAMART 
CAR-TOP CLAMPS 

A safe method of insuring a 
steady tripod support for your 
motion picture or TV newsreel 
camera when atop a car or 
station wagon platform. Heavy, 
bronze construction, weather¬ 
proof. Set of three___ 


$ 28.00 


• CAMART SLATE 
and CLAPSTICK 

STILL THE BEST QUALITY 
LARGEST SLATE AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE. 

SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 

Only $4.75 
Fob, New York 


Now used on many government, 
university and indus¬ 
trial film productions. 

Goes through all standard 
doors. Geared operation 
operation raises and lowers 
the camera from 28” to 
seven feet with little effort. 
Rides easily on large 1 0” 
ball-bearing wheels. 


• REGEL LIGHTS ARE 
PRICED LOWER THAN 

any other comparable light 

Model 600, better than 
5000 watts, only . . . 
$ 110.00 

Model 400, better than 
3000 watts, only . . . 
$90.00 

Includes head, stand, barn¬ 
doors, and the famous 
REGEL Color-correcting 
voltage booster. 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
FOR LONG LIFE! 

Lots of power for little in¬ 
vestment. 


Highest grade aluminum 
alloy construction combines 
strength with minimum 
weight. 

PRICE: $1,725.00 

Plus crating and shipping. 


PROD. NO. 


DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


SOUND I SCENE 


TAKE 


DATE 


CAMART PRODUCTS 

DEVELOPED THROUGH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND USE! 
GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL RESULTS! 
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IN SHOOTING the surgical sequences, the camera crew 
had to work around rigidly prescribed hospital routines 
and procedures. Cinematographer Frank Planer had to 
figure out ways of placing the camera to shoot the desired 
angle without getting in anyone’s way. 

MUCH OF THE surgical action was shot in a Los Angeles 
hospital. Because there was no place to hang large 
lighting units in the operating room, a serious lighting 
problem was created. The situation was saved by using 
Tri-X negative for most operating room scenes. 


The Photography Of Not As A Stranger' 

In these days of predominantly color production, 

Frank Planer’s filming of this epic story creates 
a new respect for black-and-white photography. 

By HERB. A. LIGHTMAN 


1 ‘ |V I ot As A Stranger,” produced and directed by Stanley 

IN Kramer, is an incisive behind-the-scenes study of 
the medical profession. Brilliantly photographed by Frank 
Planer, A.S.C., it represents one of the most demanding 
challenges ever offered a Hollywood director of photography. 

The film, like the Morton Thompson novel from which it 
was adapted, is a mixture of fact and fiction. It’s characters 
are fictional—although based, we may assume, upon real 
people. Its somewhat off-beat love story comprises the fic¬ 
tional plot structure necessary to the entertainment values 
of the film. But its analysis of the medical profession is of a 
strictly factual character. Medical techniques and surgical 
practice are portrayed with dedicated attention to authenti¬ 
city of detail—a factor which, incidentally, imposed severe 
limitations upon the director and the cinematographer. 

Ordinarily, Hollywood is permitted to take a certain 
amount of cinematic license with practically any subject. 
But the medical profession is held sacred against even the 
slightest exaggeration or distortion of the truth. For this 


reason there could be no variation in procedure to favor 
the camera. On the contrary, in shooting the surgical se¬ 
quences the camera crew had to work around rigidly pre¬ 
scribed routines and procedures. If essential action became 
blocked by a nurse standing in a certain place the cinema¬ 
tographer could not request that the nurse deviate from her 
set pattern and move out of his way. Instead, he had to 
figure out some method of placing his camera and shooting 
the required angle without getting in anyone’s way. 

But the challenge ran deeper than that. As Planer ex¬ 
plains it: “We were poking our camera into a strange world 
of white which is not for the average human eye to see. We 
had to be honest in our approach, while bearing in mind 
that the raw facts of medicine are, at times, too much for 
the average viewer to watch. Therefore, what we did not dare 
to actually show we had to suggest so strongly that the 
audience would be convinced they had seen it.” 

This observation is graphically illustrated in a sequence 
having to do with the dissection of a corpse. The cadaver is 
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only suggested by the indeterminate sheet-covered mass lying 
on the surgical table. As the camera pushes into a medium 
close shot of the operating surgeon, the sheet is thrown 
aside, a sharp incision is made the full length of the body, 
and the vital organs are exposed. All of this is done just 
outside camera range, of course, but the emphatic photo¬ 
graphic approach coupled with the running commentary of 
the operating surgeon creates a perfect imaginative picture of 
the operation without offending the sensibilities of the audi¬ 
ence. 

From a technical standpoint the photography of the surgi¬ 
cal sequences in the picture constituted a cameraman’s night¬ 
mare. Much of the footage was actually shot in the operating 
room of the Veterans Hospital in Los Angeles. An exact 
duplicate of this operating room was constructed on the 
sound stage so that long shots and establishing angles could 
be photographed more easily. 

The average operating room of a hospital is a somewhat 
less than ideal locale for photography. In this one there was 
room enough for the surgical team but scarcely any extra 
room for the film equipment and camera crew. This meant 
that Planer had to operate with a reduced crew. There were 
no suitable vantage points from which to hang lighting and 
there were no “wild” walls that could be knocked out to give 
the crew space to function. Moreover, it was impossible to 
change the positions of personnel or equipment used in sur¬ 
gery, even though these presented serious obstacles to the 
photography of the action. To top it all off there was the 
fact that the average camera crew is not inured to the 
nauseating atmosphere of the operating room. As a result, 
fainting film technicians constituted a very real problem. 

Because there was no place to hang large lighting units 
in the operating room and because it is forbidden (due to 
the damaging heat involved) to shine raw light directlv into 
an open incision, there was the serious problem of getting 
a sufficiently high light level to shoot the surgical sequences. 
The main source light actually came from the surgical lamp 
mounted above the operating table. Additional light for 
purposes of fill-in was bounced off of reflectors. The result¬ 
ant light level was so low that it proved necessary to use the 
new ultra-speed Eastman Tri-X Pan negative for scenes 
actually shot in the operating room. 

However, for tie-in scenes shot in the operating room 
replica constructed at the studio. Planer was unwilling to 
use so fast a film stock. The emulsion itself was brand new 
at the time and its control characteristics were not entirely 
familiar. Moreover, since an operating room is almost en¬ 
tirely white and since Tri-X was developed for shooting low 
key subjects, it would have been very easy to overexpose 
the scenes. For these reasons Planer elected to shoot the 
studio scenes on Plus-X negative. The resultant match be¬ 
tween the scenes shot on these two widely different emulsions 
but intercut in the same sequence is so perfect that the 
variation, if any, in characteristic defies detection by even 
the most discerning technician. 

The climactic sequence of “Not As A Stranger” portrays 
in great detail the technique of a heart operation. As an 
example of precise co-ordination of camera and action it is 
something of a masterpiece. Rather than break the sequence 
into a series of multiple cuts, director Kramer and cine- 
(Continued on Page 433) 


FEW PLANER pictures, perhaps, have demonstrated his un¬ 
common flair for warm and realistic effect lighting as does 
“Not As a Stranger,” which is aptly illustrated in the four 
scenes above. Note the realism he has achieved by the effect 
of light spilling onto the walls from table lamps and onto 
the players themselve> from what logically appears to be 
the practical room lights overhead—out of camera range. 
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After The Last Shot Is Made 

... a tremendous post-production staff 
takes over to complete the picture. Here, 
briefly, is what takes place in a major 
studio with a typical feature production. 

By ALLAN BALTER 

Editor ACTION Magazine, 20th Century-Fox Studio 


POST-PRODUCTION recordings are channeled into 
the re-recording department, where the “grand 
finale” of post-production takes place. Here, 
20th’s Don Rogers threads a re-recording machine. 



A fter the final scene has been shot 
on a production, the tremendous 
aggregate of talent and know-how whose 
labors fall in the general classification 
of “post-production” takes over. 

The twelve to fourteen weeks that 
elapse between the final “Print it!” 
and the day the picture is given its first 
preview is a sort of mysterious hodge¬ 
podge of technical activity about which 
many who are outside the very top pro¬ 
duction offices of the studios know little: 
Invariably there are added scenes to 
shoot, and we know that music gets 
added somewhere along the line, but 
that’s about as far as many of us go 
in post-production knowledge. Actually, 
the amount of work and artistry that is 
crammed into that short fourteen weeks 
is nearly unbelievable. 

Take, for example, the average fea¬ 
ture production here on the 20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox lot. 

The departments that are actively en¬ 
gaged in post-production activity take 


over immediately at the close of shoot¬ 
ing. As a matter of fact, a small amount 
of what is actually post-production work 
goes on during the shooting. This would 
especially be true in case some dubbing 
or narration were needed and the actor 
involved had some time away from the 
set. By and large, however, the bulk of 
the work is done after photography 
closes. Though much of the work we 
are about to describe is done simultane¬ 
ously, for purposes of clarity, we will 
deal with each step individually as we 
take our hypothetical film through the 
post-production steps. 

Shooting finished, the 
film editing department 
under Jerry Webb, takes 
over. The first man to 
actually do post - produc¬ 
tion work on a film is tin* 
editor. As the picture is 
shooting he keeps every¬ 
thing cut and within a 
few days after photog- 


m 



DUBZJED DIALOGUE, once It's recorded, is care¬ 
fully edited and fitted to each reel by highly 
skilled technicians like assistant sound editor 
Duane Hensel. 


ADDITION of sound effects such as “door slams,” crowd 
noises,” etc., is a vital post-production activity. These are 
added to sound tracks of 20th’s CinemaScope films by sound 
effects editor Alfred Ross. 




PRIOR to scoring a picture, each reel must be 
carefully timed and cued for the composer and 
the scoring staff—a task handled here by music 
editor George Adams and assistant Kenny Runyan. 









raphy closes he puts together the ‘"first 
cut.” This finished, it is run for the 
director who, with the editor, may make 
certain changes in construction along 
with effecting a general tightening of 
the picture. This tightened version, in¬ 
corporating the director’s changes, is 
then run for the producer who may also 
make certain changes. Then, given the 
producer’s and director’s stamp of ap¬ 
proval, the print is run for Mr. Zanuck 
who may also make changes, eliminate 
some things, rearrange continuity and 
possibly decide on some added scenes 
which are worked out with the director 
and the producer. These added scenes 
are then scheduled as soon as possible 
so that they may be shot before the cast 
has scattered and the sets struck. The 
finished added scenes are incorporated 
in the picture by the editor, along with 
all changes, then the final cut is again 
run for Mr. Zanuck, the producer and 
the director. Their final approval then 
sends the picture on to the next phase 
in the post-production cycle. 

From the print ok’d by Mr. Zanuck a 


dupe is made which is sent to the music 
department. In the meantime, the com¬ 
poser assigned to the picture has been 
sitting in with Mr. Zanuck and the pro¬ 
ducer and director during screenings of 
the picture so that he has a good idea 
of its actual construction and sequence 
arrangement. Alfred Newman and his 
music department run the dupe, which 
is studied by Newman and the com¬ 
poser and the music cutters. The pic¬ 
ture is run reel by reel and it is decided 
where, and how much, music is to be 
used. 

The music cutters then break down 
the picture, timing it out in careful de¬ 
tail, and the composer writes his music 
to these cues. The music written, it is 
orchestrated by Ed Powell and the 
music is recorded to projection to fit 
the picture. 

These recordings then go to the music 
cutters under Leon Birnbaum and they 
build the music tracks, synchonizing the 
music to the action. The impact and 
aristry that the music department con¬ 
tributes to a picture is almost immeas¬ 


urable. The only way one could pos¬ 
sibly begin to understand what a picture 
would be without music is to run one 
that way. It’s a shocking experience. 

While the Music Department is work¬ 
ing on scoring and building the music 
tracks, the dubbing and sound effects 
editing department is at work building 
the effects tracks. Though some of the 
dubbing is done during production, as 
we pointed out, the bulk of it takes place 
in the post-production period. Dubbing 
is necessitated by a variety of circum¬ 
stances. Perhaps someone sneezed on 
the set at the wrong moment or an arc 
might have started to whine. On loca¬ 
tion a jet might swoop overhead. To 
correct any of these or the thousand- 
and-one other little things that fall in 
the general classification of “extraneous 
noises,” Walter Rossi and his crew dub 
the dialogue and cut and fit it to the 
track. In addition to dubbing, any nar¬ 
ration that might be required in a short 
or feature is done here to projection. 

One of the most monumental tasks 
(Continued on Page 431) 


\FTER scoring a sequence of scenes for “The Racers,’’ 20th’s music 
I arranger Edward Powell (left), Lionel Newman, Alfred Newman, and 
composer Alex North (back to camera) watch screen and listen to 
playback of recorded score to check results. 


BIRD’S-EYE view of the entire 20th Century-Fox Studio symphony orchestra 
during a scoring session on the special recording stage. Scenes which the 
music is to accompany are projected during scoring on the large screen 
at rear of stage. 
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JACKSON J. ROSE, ASC, holds copy of “unauthorized” Japanese translation of his American 
Cinematographer Handbook, taken from body of dead Japanese soldier during the war. On 
table are copies of the eight editions of the Handbook which have been printed since its 
introduction in 1935. Over 100,000 copies have been sold. 

Origin Of The American 
Cinematographer Handbook 

How “cuff-notes” made at random grew into an authori¬ 
tative reference guide for cameramen that has 
sold over 100,000 copies. 

By JOHN FORBES 


B ecause one cameraman in the early 
days of the film industry had a pen¬ 
chant for jotting down bits of technical 
information relating to his profession, 
thousands of motion picture photograph¬ 
ers today have a ready reference guide 
that gives them answers to almost any 
problem encountered in cinematography. 

The cameraman is Jackson J. Rose, 
A.S.C., veteran director of photography 
and publisher of the American Cine¬ 
matographer Handbook and Reference 
Guide. Now in its eighth edition, there 
have been 20 separate printings in all. 
The initial printing comprised 1000 


copies. To date, over 100,000 copies 
have been sold. Buyers include camera¬ 
men and motion picture technicians in 
every country in the world. 

Rose began compiling his technical 
notes while he was a director of photo¬ 
graphy at the old Metro studio in Holly¬ 
wood (before it was merged with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). “Rose had slips of 
paper with penciled data in every poc¬ 
ket,” recalls one old-time associate. In 
time the notes became so numerous they 
were hard to locate when they were 
needed for reference again. So Rose 
bought a small, pocket-size notebook 


from a dime store and laboriously trans¬ 
ferred to it all the data he had gathered 
up until that time. Additional blank 
pages were provided and these received 
additional data notes during ensuing 
months. 

This diligent data-gatherer was not¬ 
ably free in passing his information on 
to brother cameramen. Almost daily, 
those who knew of his pocket com¬ 
pendium of cinematographic facts often 
stopped him for a glance at the book to 
get the answer to some new problem en¬ 
countered on their own photographic- 
assignments. Invariably they suggested 
that Rose have the data printed in hand¬ 
book form and sell copies to other 
cameramen. 

Which is what Jack Rose did in 1935 
—twenty years ago this month. The 
original book, said Rose, contained all 
the basic charts and tables in almost 
daily use by cameramen at that time. 
Each chart and table was carefully 
drawn with pen and ink and a cut made 
for printing. Today, this information is 
(Continued on Page 428) 



The Handbook is chock full of data sheets and 
charts such as these that give ready answers to 
almost any cinematographic problem. 
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EASTMAN 

PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE 

FILMS 


W. J. GERMAN, Inc. 

John Street 6040 N. Pulaski Road 6677 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Fort Lee, New Jersey Chicago 30, Illinois Hollywood 38, California: 



need location 
lighting... fast? 


Call on Jack Frost , one of the 
nation's largest suppliers of 
temporary lighting facilities. 




Wherever you are, whatever your 
lighting needs, you can depend on 
Jack Frost’s expert handling and com¬ 
plete range of equipment, from a 
100 watt inkie to 225 amp arc with 
mobile power plants. In the studio 
too, we can supplement your present 
equipment to meet any situation, any¬ 
where. We've been doing it for years 
for many of the top shows. 

Our service includes complete installa¬ 
tion and removal at one low cost. 


free estimates 

Write or wire for a free estimate and 
a Free Catalog of Equipment. 


JACK A. FROST 


Dept. AMCI 

234 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 

425 Burnamthorpe Road, Toronto 18, Ontario 














































Artistic Honesty 
In Cinematography 

You’ll see it in the best photographed 
motion pictures. It’s the key to suc¬ 
cessful professional cinematography. 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 


A rtistic honesty and factual fidelity are as important to 
convincing cinematography today as is the very camera 
lens itself. Recall for a moment any outstanding job of cine¬ 
matography and you will invariably remember that it was 
the authentic lighting and a camera treatment with the bold 
stamp of meticulous pre-production planning that con¬ 
tributed most to its success—made it stick in your memory. 

Before any cinematographer can express, through photog¬ 
raphy, a situation or subject convincingly, he must first be 
convinced of it himself; he must understand it; he must 
have had in his own past experience a knowledge and fa¬ 
miliarity of the subject or situation in a measure comparable 
to that which he now wishes to express photographically. 
In every artistic endeavor this fact is recognized. Elsewhere 
in the motion picture industry, writers, directors and ac¬ 
tors agree that the most convincing results follow where the 
thinking and efforts are based to a great extent upon the 
personal experience of the individual. 

This, then, appears the keystone to truly successful cine¬ 
matography. It will probably be argued that the cinematog¬ 
rapher’s task is more mechanical than artistic—demanding 
merely a photographic record of what others place before 
his lens. To a certain extent, of course, this is sometimes 
true; but if we will consider this fact—that, given the same 
scene to light and photograph, different cinematographers 
would each do it differently—it must be agreed that, despite 
all commercial considerations and any collectivized nature of 
film-production, individual expression does play a vital part 
in motion picture photography. 

Among the industry’s directors of photography, this opin¬ 
ion is strongly supported by George Folsey, A.S.C., who last 
month completed the photography of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
science-fiction thriller, “Forbidden Planet.” 

“I firmly believe that our work can be entirely convinc¬ 
ing only when we base it on substantial personal knowledge 
or experience, or memories of things comparable with those 
we seek to put on the screen,” said Folsey. “In the case of 
‘Forbidden Planet,’ extensive research and study of the sub¬ 
ject gave me an insight that approached substantially what 
I might have gained had it been possible to have experienced 
life in the mythical world portrayed in the picture. 

“It is quite improbable, of course, that every cinematog¬ 
rapher will have experienced situations and emotions abso¬ 
lutely identical with those of every scene he is called on to 
photograph. But his general experience or knowledge should 
be such that the majority of scenes to come before his lens 
will find some common factor in his memory. Some factor, 
that is, which will suggest how such a scene should really 
appear to the eye—which will enable him to visualize the 
scene and give it complete pictorial honesty in the photo¬ 
graphic treatment. 

(Continued on Page 426) 
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Universal - International 
Introduces New Camera 
And Location Truck 

By ARTHUR ROWAN 


Ul’s “Combination Truck” provides a sturdy, compact, equip¬ 
ment carrier and a versatile camera support that makes film¬ 
ing in even the toughest locations comparatively easy. De¬ 
signer is Virgil Summers, studio Prop Dept, head, shown here 
standing on hydraulic platform next to camera pedestal. 


MAST of truck may be tilted forward or backward to provide 
a level platform for camera and crew, when truck is on an 
incline in hilly terrain. 


A rugged compact combination 
equipment transport and camera 
car that would enable a production 
company on location to move, in a sin¬ 
gle trip, the camera, lights, and sound 
and grip equipment into the most rugged 
of location setups was the goal of Uni- 
versal-Internatiional Studio engineers 
when they built the “Combination 
Truck.” 

Designed by Virgil Summers, head of 
U-I’s Grip Department and constructed 
under the supervision of engineers Cecil 
Barton and Ralph McClure, the Com¬ 
bination Truck is said to offer all the ad¬ 
vantages of the famous “Blue Goose” 
camera car which preceded it, and a lot 
more. 

Because of its compact overall size, its 
rugged 4-wheel drive, and the facilities 
it provides for transporting all the chief 
essentials of production equipment, the 
Combination Car already has proved a 
big time and money saver in location 
shooting for such U-I productions as 
“Tarantula” and “Backlash.” 

The accompanying photos illustrate 
some of the features of the Combination 


Truck. In addition to its function as a 
camera car and equipment transport, it 
also serves as operation headquarters for 
the director, script girl and assistants 
during shooting—space being provided 
for deck chairs on the roof of the truck. 
A collapsible railing extends around the 
sides, and can be erected in a matter of 
seconds to give protection to those work¬ 
ing on the roof. 

Starting with a standard “cab for¬ 
ward” type short-coupled Ford truck, 
U-I engineers added a Marmon-Herring- 
ton 4-wheel drive, the van with rein¬ 
forced roof and collapsible railing, a 
hydraulic tailgate, and a hydraulic mast 
at the front with elevator platform. No 
less important is the hydraulic system 
which powers the mast, elevator and the 
tailgate. Hydraulic power is generated 
by the truck’s motor, and there are two 
5-gallon accumulator tanks beneath the 
truck which enable the system to func¬ 
tion to a limited extent when the motor 
is not running. The pump cuts off auto¬ 
matically whenever the pressure reaches 
1600 pounds. 

The truck’s salient feature, perhaps, is 


the accommodations provided for the 
camera and cameraman. This is the 
hydraulic mast and platform mounted on 
front of the truck. The mast, similar to 
that of the conventional fork-lift truck, 
is so mounted that it may be tilted for¬ 
ward or backward whenever the truck 
rests on an incline. In this way, the 
camera platform is made level. When 
platform is fully elevated, it affords a 
maximum height from ground level to 
camera lens of 19 feet 6 inches. 

Mounted on the platform is an adjust¬ 
able steel column or pedestal for the 
camera. Made of tubular steel 8 inches 
in diameter and machine ground, it is 
in four sections, each threaded to permit 
detaching the various sections whenever 
it is necessary to shorten the pedestal. 
The pedestal is not raised or lowered 
mechanically by the hydraulic system, 
but manually, as stated above. When the 
camera platform is raised, the pedestal 
may be lowered through floor of the 
platform. When the platform is lowered 
to ground level, the pedestal is shortened 
by removing one or more of the sections. 

On top of the camera pedestal is a 
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special self-leveling camera base, a twin- 
disc arrangement with leveling screws 
positioned at points N.S.E. & W. Small 
spirit levels built into the base indicate 
when absolute level is attained. 

Aiding also in the leveling operation 
are two hydraulic stabilizers which ex¬ 
tend downward at an angle from top of 
the mast. These are pressure-driven 
against the ground as required to level 
the camera platform and at the same 
time provide the necessary stabilization 
for the mast and platform against side- 
sway. 

Overall stabilization of the Combina¬ 
tion Truck is further assisted by lower¬ 
ing the hydraulic tailgate to the ground 
and exerting additional pressure until 
the truck’s springs no longer function 
and the whole unit rests solidly, whether 
on an incline or on level terrain. 

Hydraulic controls for the mast and 
platform are mounted in the front left 
fender, together with a pressure indica¬ 
tor dial. There are four levers which 1) 
raise or lower the platform; 2) tilt the 
mast forward or backward; 3) raise or 
lower the right jack; and 4) raise or 
lower the left jack. An automatic safety 
catch prevents accidental operation of 
any of the levers. Dual controls for the 
hydraulic tailgate are positioned at the 
rear of the truck, at either side. 

Steel guard rails extend around four 
sides of the camera platform and are 
quickly demountable. There are fixtures 
at four different levels on each of the 
platform posts to take lamps, and addi¬ 


COMBINATION TRUCK in use on location on the U-l 
production “Backlash,” photographed by Irving 
Glassberg, ASC. Here sectional camera pedestal 
height has been reduced one half by detaching 
sections. 


ABOVE PHOTO shows typical location for which the Combination Truck is ideally suited. 
Camera, lights, generator, and grip equipment are carried to the site all in one trip by the 
one vehicle. 


tional lamps may be clamped to the 
handrails when necessary. 

The van section just back of the truck 
cab has been ingeniously designed to 
serve a great many functions. Most of its 
spacious interior is given over to a port¬ 
able Army-type 225-ampere gas-powered 
generator. (When additional power is 
needed, another 600-ampere Mole-Rich- 
ardson generator is mounted on the hy¬ 
draulic tailgate.) The hydraulic mast 
and platform, when detached from front 
of the truck, is carried inside the van. 
also. 

Lockers built into the van top or over 
the cab afford space for storing the sec¬ 
tions necessary for erecting a 6-foot tu¬ 
bular steel parallel; 4 easel-type reflec¬ 
tors; 6 nesting camera boxes; two cen¬ 
tury stands and flags; and one umbrella. 
A storage compartment over the cab ac¬ 
commodates the sectional camera pedes¬ 
tal when not in use. 

On the right-hand side is a cabinet 
that holds a magnetic film recorder. Im¬ 
mediately below is a battery power-pack 
which provides DC current to drive the 
camera motor and power the sound sys¬ 
tem. This consists of 10 twelve-volt stor¬ 
age batteries connected in series. The 
pack may be quickly lowered at night to 
afford access to the cells and to permit 
re-charging. 

A quick-demountable bracket is pro¬ 
vided that snaps into place on the instru¬ 
ment dash of the truck and which holds 
the mixing panel for the recording sys¬ 
tem. Next to the truck driver, the mixer 
thus has the most comfortable spot in 
which to work. 

As we go to press, the Combination 
Truck is on location near Tucson, Ari- 


NO LOCATION is too tough for the Combination 
Truck. Here it moves camera and crew into a 
rugged desert location in Arizona for U-I’s 
“Backlash,” filmed by Irving Glassberg ASC. 


zona where the U-I color production 
“Backlash” is being photographed by 
director of photography, Irving Glass¬ 
berg, ASC. It has more than lived up to 
expectations as a multi-purpose unit 
capable of taking camera, lights, re¬ 
cording system, and essential grip equip¬ 
ment into the most rugged of terrain— 
all at one time. At the same time it pro¬ 
vides a sturdy and versatile camera 
mounting, eliminating the bother of set¬ 
ting up camera parallels, which is com¬ 
mon on location shooting. END 
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low audiences sit entranced 
.sirens of the sea all around 


ey’re there with their stars—within touching dis- 
ce— almost! That's the thrill big-screen shows give 
nothing else in the entertainment-world ever has! 
rt of it comes from size, of course; much of it is 
sion; all of it is the result of new technics in pro- 
:tion, processing and projection . . . technics which 


the Eastman Technical Service for Motion Picture 
Film is proud to have helped develop. Branches at 
strategic centers. Inquiries invited. 

Address: Motion Picture Film Department 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division Midwest Division West Coast Division 

342 Madison Avenue 1 37 North Wabash Avenue 6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 

New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 2, Illinois Hollywood 38, California 




Newsfilm Tailored 
For Television 

A corps of 250 top-flight cinematographers 
supplies newsreel coverage of world-wide 
events for CBS’ Newsfilm operations, which 
daily provides latest pictorial news for 
hundreds of the nations television stations. 

By JAMES J. KANE 

Trade News Editor, CBS Television 


N ewsfilm, a product of CBS News, is the only syndi¬ 
cated filmed news service tailored exclusively for in¬ 
dividual television stations. Starting from scratch in 1953 as 
a separate unit of CBS News, this new newsgathering or¬ 
ganization now starting its third year already has achieved 
recognition as “the best news film series” in non-network 
television. 

A major part of the credit for this progress belongs to 
Newsfilm’s 250 topflight staff and correspondent motion pic¬ 
ture cameramen stationed throughout this country and in 
principle cities throughout the world. Headed by vice-presi¬ 
dent Sig Mickelson, Newsfilm’s actual operations are man¬ 
aged by Howard L. Kaney, who joined the organization at 
its inception following 20 years of varied news and pictorial 
experience with Associated Press in Washington, Chicago 
and New York. 

The syndication service offers daily fully-scripted News- 
film, which includes both sound-on-film and silent film cov¬ 
erage of spot news, news features, news background stories 
and sports events from all parts of the globe. Full facilities 
of the Newsfilm technical staff and worldwide camera crews 
are utilized to provide maximum coverage—no matter where 
the dateline. 

Newsfilm is sold to television stations everywhere through 
CBS Television Film Sales, Inc. Production is dispatched 
speedily to stations direct from four processing centers in 
New York, Washington, Los Angeles and Chicago, after 
preparation by a staff of more than 100 full-time writers, 
editors, technicians and traffic experts. Nearly all film is sent 
in unprocessed to Newsfilm production centers. 

Among the cities where Newsfilm maintains fulltime cam¬ 
era crews are the four mentioned above as processing cen¬ 
ters, and London, Paris, Rome, Frankfurt and Tokyo. Cam¬ 
era correspondents, always on call, are located in Berlin, 
Vienna, Seoul, Beirut, Manila, Cairo and other important 
news centers throughout the United states, elsewhere in the 
Americas, in Europe and in Asia. 

Newsfilm camera correspondents have been recruited with 


NEWSFILM’S 250 topflight staff and correspondent motion 
picture cameramen stationed throughout this country and 
abroad produce the news footage for the only syndicated 
news service tailored exclusively for individual TV stations. 





great discrimination. Some are from newsreel ranks. Some 
are from Hollywood and other world film centers. Others 
have been taken off studio television cameras, and still others 
are former newspaper photographers. All were rated highly 
in their particular fields. 

Regardless of their backgrounds, however, they are all put 
through an indoctrination or refresher course in television, 
and taught ... 1) to shoot tight for television framing 
rather than wide for large screens, magazine or newspaper 
production ... 2) to concentrate on closeups—facial expres¬ 
sions, hands, important details. They also are briefed on the 
importance of the exclusive or unusual, the human interest 
story for television rather than routine coverage of set events 
like parades, pageants and water-skiing—all favorite news¬ 
reel subjects 

But even beyond their reporting and picture-making skills, 
Newsfilm correspondents (and their cameras) must be 
capable of turning in top-caliber technical performances, 
whatever the assignment. 

That’s why correspondents are intensively trained and con¬ 
stantly supervised by Newsfilm’s own technical department. 
That’s why all of the equipment they use—cameras, types of 
film and sound gear—has been carefully tested, modified as 
necessary and then meticulously specified by CBS tech¬ 
nicians. 

And technical control continues long after footage is shot. 
Critiques go out regularly to camera correspondents for their 
instruction and improvement. Comprehensive picture and 


sound tests provide standards which guide not only the cor¬ 
respondents themselves, but manufacturers of Newsfilm 
equipment and Newsfilm laboratory technicians. 

As an example of the sort of thing that goes on daily in 
the news film operation, the following story is cited. It gives 
some idea of the size of the staff, the alertness of the per¬ 
sonnel and the tremendous scope of Newsfilm. 

Recently, the news wires carried a bulletin from Texas 
telling that a severe storm was blowing and that high winds 
were kicking up dust in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
and sections of Texas and Oklahoma. The national assign¬ 
ment deskman on duty immediately placed a call to News- 
film’s camera correspondent in Amarillo, who reported the 
worst dust storm of the year sweeping through the Texas 
panhandle. He was instructed to start shooting immediately 
and to check back with the desk at the earliest opportunity. 

Meanwhile, the deskman had put through a second call to 
a camera correspondent in Denver, to whom he outlined a 
roundup story covering all aspects of dust destruction. He 
was told to shoot with special care, to include closeup inter¬ 
views with affected farmers, details of farms, animals, etc., 
and to point up the destruction talked about by the farmers. 

The next step was to call a third correspondent. This one 
in Lincoln Nebraska. He was instructed to do a wrap-up, 
sound and silent, of as much storm damage as he could reach 
in the Nebraska area. 

Within two hours of this flurry of telephone calls, the 
(Continued on Page 424) 


LARRY RACiES, Newsfilm cameraman in action. 


AS TOMORROW’S coverage is being planned . . . 


TODAY’S 24 hours are edited. 


ALL DAY LONG incoming newsfilm is hurried . . . 


TO THE nearest lab and swiftly developed . . . AND prints rushed to the nation’s TV stations. 




















Something missing from your film processing picture? At Precision we’ve learned 
over the years that selective printing for every scene plays a vital role in a perfect print — 
and that only expert human judgment can be depended on to select that timing value. 

Leaders in the film industry—directors, producers, cameramen—have learned that Precision 
alone offers such fully rounded experience and skill in film processing. 

In everything there is one best...in film processing, it’s Precision. 



A division of J. A. Maurer, Inc. 






























SIS. Has YOUR BEST DE/\L 

ON 


The ALL NEW 
AURICON PR0-600 

j^or 16 mm Optical Sound- On - S^ilm 



Professional 
Picture Camera with 
Built-in Features 


“Auricon Pro-600 " with Single- 
Lens “C” Mount, Tele-Finder 
Objective, View Finder, Magazine 


★ Self-blimped for completely quiet stu¬ 
dio operation. The whisper-quiet film 
flow of The “Auricon Pro-600" is 
silent proof of precision design. Your 
sound-recording microphone never 
picks up “Pro-600'' Camera noise! 

★ 600 ft. film Magazines with Auricon- 
Electromatic Take-up, for 16 minutes of 
continuous “Talking-Picture" filming. 

★ Synchronous Motor Drive for “Single- 
System" or “Double-System" Re¬ 
cording. 

★ Available at added cost is “Single- 
System" equipment for Optical Sound- 
Track-On-Film, “C-mount'' Lenses, 
Film Magazines, View-Finders, 3-Lens 
Turret, Critical Ground-Glass Focusing, 
Lens Sun-Shades, Tele-Finders, etc. 


11 Auricon Pro-600" with Lens 
Blimping Hood, Auto Parallax 
Finder with Magazine, Tripod 


“Auricon Pro-600" with Critical ^ gold with 30 day money-back guar- 

Ground-Glass Focusing, 3-Lens Turret antee, you must be satisfied! 


PRICES START AT $1165 



HALLEN 16mm 
RECORDERS 

Model 25B 
Complete “Lip-Sync” 
Recording System 

Weighs only 73 Lbs., 
one case, easily portable. 


• Professional sound stage quality and simplicity • Hallen “Drum System" 
has Academy Award winning “Davis Flutter suppressor", most stable film 
motion yet developed. 

• Simultaneous monitor of recorded track • Three inputs — two for micro¬ 
phones and one for music and background. 

• Standard Motion Picture Research Council 16mm track placement. 

• High-speed forward and rewind—three separate motors—smooth take-up. 

• Removable Monitor Speaker and power supply. 

• Licensed under A.T.&T. and W.E. patents. F.O.B. West Coast $1495 



(INEKAD 
JUNIOR 
TRIPOD DO 

For All Professional 
or Semi-Pro Tripods 

$85 


Greater mobility in studio or on location. 

Tripod fastens firmly to dolly by clamp at each leg. 

Made of ’/g" heavy wall aluminum tubing. 

Three smooth, silent running 4" heavy duty rubber-tired swivel wheels. 
Any two, or all three wheels may be locked in parallel position, so 
dolly can track in straight line for dolly shots. 

Dolly sets 7'/ 2 " above floor — folds to 23 X 10 X 10 inches. 

Weighs only 14 lbs. — will carry 320 lb. load • Write for brochure. 



S.O.S. 16mm TITLER AND SPECIAL 


EFFECTS 


KIT TG II 


for 

professional 

results! 


Write for free illustrated “Auricon Pro-600" literature and price schedule 



SPECIAL OFFER to AURICON-PRO OWNERS 

S.O.S. will accept your old camera as a trade-in for 
the “All New Auricon Pro-600”. Time Payments, Too! 


For producing the widest range of titles, trick films, cartoons, animation, etc. 
Takes most types of movie cameras. Horizontal and vertical operation. Table 
adjustable north, east, south, west. Front and rear illumination. Title board 
size 5%" X.7y,", overall dimensions 30"X12"X9"; weight 20 lbs. Complete 
with all accessories. Write for illustrated brochure. 


MODEL TG II, 16mm (illustrated).$159.50 

MODEL TG III, 16mm.$198.50 

MODEL TG IV, 16/35mm...$295.00 


The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry " 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLE COOP. 


602 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N Y. 

Phone: PLaza 7-0440 Cable: S050UND 


50 5 

EST *1 5/ 


SEE PAGE 391 FOR IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ON ANIMATION EQUIPMENT 

























The Use Of Miniatures In 16 mm Films 


Producers of industrial and television films 
can enhance production values and shortcut 
costs through use of miniature sets and models. 

By CHARLES LORING 


H ollywood studios save millions 
of dollars in production cos^s 
through the use of skillfully designed 
miniature sets and props. These are 
used where it is impractical or too costly 
to build a full-scale set, or where ex¬ 
tensive destruction of a set is called for 
in the script, or where certain spectacular 
phenomona are indicated. Borrowing a 
page from Hollywood, the producer of 
television or industrial films also can 
make excellent use of miniatures to add 
vast scope and expensive-appearing pro¬ 


duction value to films produced on a 
modest budget. 

A successful miniature sequence be¬ 
gins with the construction of the model 
itself. There are on the market carefully 
detailed model trains, boats, airplanes, 
etc., that so closely duplicate their full- 
scale counterparts that they can be used 
as miniatures with little or no adapta¬ 
tion. However, in some cases it is neces¬ 
sary to build models specifically to meet 
the requirement of a particular sequence. 

Working from photographs or draw¬ 


ings of the “life size” set or prop, a 
series of plans are drawn to the desired 
scale. In such cases, scale is largely a 
matter of personal preference, but it 
usually ranges from 3 inches/1 foot to 
1 inch/1 foot. Generally speaking, the 
larger the scale of the miniature the 
easier it is to work with and the more 
convincing will be the illusion. 

When the plans have been drawn the 
problem then arises as to who should 
actually build the minatures. If the pro¬ 
ducer or cameraman or his associates 
are handy with this sort of thing, fine. 
If not, it may be necessary to call in a 
professional model maker. Actually, the 
best bet is to consult local hobby shops 
to find out who are the best local build¬ 
ers of model airplanes and ships. There 
are some very exacting craftsmen among 
these hobbists and many of them will be 
happy to build your miniatures to order 
for a reasonable fee. Whoever you select, 
however, be sure to allot him sufficient 
time, as the building of models is a very 
slow and exacting process. 

Miniatures fall generally into two 
categories: those that are stationery, and 
those that entail movement. Stationery 
miniatures include such items as houses, 
castles, room interiors, landscapes, etc. 
Moving or animated miniatures include 
trains, boats, airplanes, autos, etc. It is 
extremely difficult to make convincing 
miniatures of animals or humans in 
action. 

Stationery miniature sets are often 
used to establish locale, so that a dis¬ 
solve can be made to a smaller “live” 
set representing a part of that locale. 
For example, where it is desired to 
establish the sequence locale with a shot 
of a miniature castle, one can then dis¬ 
solve either to a full-scale interior of a 
room of the castle or to a section of the 
battlements on the exterior of the build¬ 
ing. In any event, the illusion will be 
strengthened by moving the camera in 
slowly toward the miniature and also by 
moving in slowly toward the live scene, 
dissolving between. In this way the audi¬ 
ence gets the realistic impression that 
they are moving in on a portion of the 
castle they have seen in the miniature 
long shot. 

Miniature landscapes become neces¬ 
sary when a particular type of terrain is 
called for which does not actually exist 
where the film is being shot. For ex¬ 
ample, in shooting a film during the 
summer in, let us say, Kansas—and the 
script calls for a snow-capped mountain 
with a chalet on its summit and a par¬ 
ticular type of trail leading up to it— 
the only alternative (outside of being 



ON THE MARKET are accurate-scale toy automobiles, trains, trucks, airplanes, etc., which 
are ideal for miniature work. Here toy autos are used on miniature set by Motion Picture 
Unit of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. in producing film on automibile safety. Balance of 
set was built to same scale as cars. Note zoom lens on Cine-Special camera. Action of 
cars was filmed in stop-motion. 
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COLORS USED in painting miniature houses and cars are checked against the scenic back¬ 
ground for one of the sets for Aetna’s “Live and Let Live.” Meticulous care with detail en¬ 
hances illusion of reality in miniature sets. 


lucky enough to find just the right lib¬ 
rary shot) is to build the snow-capped 
mountain in miniature. 

The first step is to construct a frame¬ 
work out of scrap lumber over which 
chicken wire is formed in the approxi¬ 
mate general shape required. More de¬ 
tailed sections can be formed out of 
burlap which should be liberally brushed 
with a “sizing” material used in the 
construction of stage sets. Papier mache 
is then applied over the entire mountain 
framework, and then painted with set 
construction paint into which some com¬ 
mon soil is mixed to give it texture. 
Miniature boulders and foliage can then 
be glued into place to add realism. 

The snow-capped effect is achieved 
by painting the summit with flat white 
paint into which has been mixed some 
gypsum crystals or sparkle compound 
of the type used on Christmas trees. 
Realistic snow drifts can be formed out 
of white absorbent cotton over which 
gypsum or sparkle is sprinkled. 

A roaring stream or waterfall can be 
created in miniature on a suitable piece 
of terrain cut by hand to the desired 
contour. It is important that no full- 
size foliage be present in the foreground 
or close background, as this will destroy 
the illusion. A source of water with 
sufficient pressure to create the proper 
turbulence is an important requirement. 
The scene will, of course, have to be 
filmed at accelerated speed in order to 
slow the water movement down to a 
ponderous flow which would be faithful 
to the full-size counterpart. 

The matter of accelerated camera 


speed applies to almost all movement in¬ 
volving miniatures, especially wind ef¬ 
fects, water effects, explosions, etc. 
Rarely should such scenes be photo¬ 
graphed at less than 48 frames per sec¬ 
ond, and preferably at speeds ranging 
up to 128 f.p.s. The camera speed to use 
will vary with the specific situation, but 
when in doubt it is better to shoot the 


effect at several speeds (with multiple 
cameras, if necessary) and select the 
take that produces the best illusion. 

Very often it is possible to combine 
a partial miniature with a full-size set¬ 
ting to achieve a desired illusion. For 
example, say a large factory is to be 
used for the establishing exterior long- 
shot of a sequence. For script purposes 
it is necessary that the factory bear a 
certain fictitious name. But suppose it 
is impractical to put up full-scale signs 
or a large archway to thus identify the 
locale. The effect can be achieved by 
constructing a miniature archway or 
gate with the fictitious name * inscribed 
on it. The archway is then set up in 
front of the factory, sufficiently far 
away, so that the full scope of the lay¬ 
out will show. The most realistic effect 
will be achieved by shooting the scene 
with a wide-angle lens, with the camera 
at ground level. Very often miniatures 
of this type can be set up in such a way 
as to block out any existing signs or 
landmarks that would reveal the true 
identity of the locale. It is basically a 
matter of juxtaposing the miniature cor¬ 
rectly in relation to the full-scale set. 

This same principle applies to almost 
any type of miniature desired. Minia¬ 
ture buildings can be set up against a 
background of real buildings. A minia¬ 
ture ship can be floated in a small tank 
placed against a background of real 
ships floating at anchor in a harbor. A 
miniature military tank can be made 
(Continued on Page 435) 


COUNTRY HIGHWAY for “Live and Let Live.” While countless materials were used in 
construction of the set, the basic foundation bega i with a wood framework covered with 
chicken wire. Plaster of Paris is used to mold the terrai i; sand and earth give realistic finish. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS 
TELL US 

THE STRONGEST LI6HT ACCEPTABLE 
TO MORMAU HUMAN VISION IS 
16 BILLION TIMES BRIGHTER 
THAN THE LEAST PERCEPTIBLE 
LISHT-AN AMAZING RANGE 
OF .000001 TO 16/000 
MILLILAMBERTS! 








THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC .4, NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


(MS 

mmm 

THE SPEED OF LIGHT WITH 
GREATER ACCURACY THAN 
THAT OF ALMOST ANY OTHER 
PHYSICAL CONSTANT-DESPITE 
ITS INCREDIBLE VELOCITYOF 
2.99776X1 O l ° CENTIMETERS 
PER SECOND. 


NATIONAL STUDIO ARC'CARBONSare COOLER, MORE POWERFUL, 

MORE PENETRATING...WITH BROADER COVERAGE AND SHARPER DEFINITION^ 
—^ THAN ANY OTHER SOURCE OF SET-LIGHTING. 
























A Parallax-correcting 

Viewfinder 

For 16 mm Cameras 

The need for precise 
paraliex-correction in filming 
closeups of wildlife resulted 
in this unique automatic device. 

By L. F. FACHMAN 



SHOWN HERE is author’s automatic parallax-correcting view¬ 
finder mounted on his Bolex 16mm camera. The same device 
is adaptable to other 16mm cameras. 


O NE OF the difficulties I encoun¬ 
tered early in making 16mm mo¬ 
tion pictures was the problem of paral¬ 
lax. A professional still photographer 
for more than forty years, I turned to 
the 16mm camera as a means of record¬ 
ing the subjects of my hobby—wildlife. 
Naturally this involved the use of tele¬ 
photo lenses for closeups, where parallax 
correction is critical. 

After giving some thought to the prob¬ 
lem, I devised a method which involved 
using a lens-projected image in the 
finder tube, and a means for automatic¬ 
ally adjusting the convergence of the 
finder tube as the lens of my Bolex H-16 
camera was focused. By fastening a 
roughly designed cam on the focusing 
ring of the finder lens, I discovered that 
this would cause the lens to move to¬ 
ward or away from the camera accord¬ 
ing to the particular distance I was 
focusing. Through trial and error, I 



FRONT VIEW, showing cam and gear ar¬ 
rangement. 


finally arrived at the correct shape the 
cam must be in order to produce ab¬ 
solute correction for all distances. 

This arrangement worked fine until l 
got to “dreaming” again: Why not re¬ 
place this cam, I reasoned, with one hav¬ 
ing gear teeth and operate it by a shaft 
from the back of the camera? This, I 
did—and it worked fine. The next step 
was to put gears on the focusing rings 
of all my camera lenses, and a corres¬ 
ponding gear of the proper size on the 
aforementioned shaft; this enabled me 
to focus the camera lens and the finder 
lens simultaneously and in sync, when 
operating the shaft of the finder from 
behind the camera. 

The arrangement enabled me to 
greatly improve my wildlife pictures. 
Now all I had to do was set the camera 
lens for the prevailing light, sit com¬ 
fortably in my blind, and focus the 
finder lens on the bird or animal that 



SIDE VIEW, showing relative position of 
finder. 


was my subject. 

For the finder, I found that the most 
practical lens to use was a 3-inch, wide 
open, which is sufficiently sensitive to 
varying distances and is not so great in 
focal length as to make the finder too 
large for what I wanted it to do. My 
aim was to have the finder show the 
exact field of lenses ranging from 25mm 
to 6-inch focal length. The whole idea 
worked so well that 1 thought it worth 
patenting, for which I have received 
patent No. 2.640.777. 

Following is a brief description of the 
components of the finder and some re¬ 
marks on its manner of operation. The 
reference numbers refer to similar num¬ 
bers which identify certain features or 
parts in the three patent drawings which 
are reproduced below. 

The viewfinder attachment, which is 
adaptable to other cameras besides the 
(Continued, on Page 428) 




TOP VIEW, showing arrangement of focus- 
gears. 
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Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 



GOOD EDITING, as well as good photography, depends a great deal on a carefully detailed 
script. The latter insures that there will be adequate shots to form a cohesive continuity 
when it comes time to put he film together at the editing board. 


Why A Shooting Script? 

The preparatory work is the most creative and 
thus the most exciting part of film making. 

By HAROLD BENSON 


A fter the novice cine filmer ac¬ 
quires his first camera, he usually 
shoots a number of rolls of film before 
he comes to realize how a little careful 
planning in advance can make all the 
difference between a mundane collection 
of unrelated shots and orderly, logical 
sequences with pep and point. 

This realization is the turning point 
for most amateurs. Quite a number, un¬ 
fortunately, never even get this far; and 
all too many stop at the note-making 
stage. “I don’t need a shooting script — 
I know what I want to shoot,” is the 
usual cry. Perhaps it’s true. But the most 
experienced professional would never 
think of attempting to carry the details 
of a single sequence in his head, let 
alone a complete film. 

One curious belief of the “no-script- 
ers” is that a script restricts a film 


maker’s freedom. They argue that 
there’s no scope left for those last-minute 
ideas that come just as you’re about to 
press the button. The truth is that the 
more details there are in a shooting 
script, the greater is the amount of free¬ 
dom that can actually be enjoyed. 

Look at it this way. A mere note on 
the action of a shot will mean that the 
director’s attention is mainly occupied 
by routine problems, especially if he is 
a lone worker. But a script that shows a 
thumb-nail sketch of the scene to be cov¬ 
ered and gives such details as the 
approximate footage required, camera 
movements, angles, optical effects and 
continuity dangers leaves the film maker 
free to examine the opportunities offered 
by the circumstances of the moment. 

He knows the mechanical routine is 
already down in black and white, and a 


simple check against each item will in¬ 
sure that none of these essentials are 
overlooked. But meanwhile he can for¬ 
get them, and concentrate on exploring 
the possibilities offered by his location 
and cast. 

The best scriptwriters are those who 
have developed their visualizing powers 
to the utmost. When they think up a 
plot, they see sequence after sequence 
projected on a kind of mental screen. 
There is none of the plodding shot-by¬ 
shot labor that so exhausts the novice. 
By the time the final shooting script 
stage has been reached, they can vis¬ 
ualize every shot so clearly that they 
have only to note down the details. 

All the grinding agonies of the be¬ 
ginner’s usual technique of lumbering 
from one shot to the next can be avoided 
if you learn to think cinematically, a 
sequence at a time. It’s not as tricky as 
it may sound. After all, we think and 
dream in moving pictures. Cuts, dis¬ 
solves, tracks, pans, closeups and long 
shots are familiar enough in our 
thoughts. 

It doesn’t need much practice to make 
these pictorial day-dreams coincide 
pretty closely with shooting script re¬ 
quirements. For a start, think of a single 
situation, and then give your imagina¬ 
tion complete freedom. You’ll be sur¬ 
prised how cinematic the result is. Think 
of, say, a train wreck, and you’ll prob¬ 
ably find you “see” a long shot of the 
whole scene at once, followed by detailed 
medium shots and closeups. This is just 
the way in which you would expect to 
find the subject treated on the screen. 

Try the same technique with a series 
of actions, and you’ll discover the result 
is similar. Imagine that you’re consid¬ 
ering Junior throwing a ball about in a 
field, losing it in the long grass, search¬ 
ing for it and eventually giving up. Sev¬ 
eral scenes will spring to mind at once. 
Note or sketch them immediately, or 
they’ll disappear while you’re thinking 
about the footage between them. 

I can only work on this situation from 
the images that occur to me, of course. 
What follows is merely a personal ap¬ 
proach. but it may help you to get your 
own ideas down on paper. I’m not sug¬ 
gesting for a moment that this would be 
the only way or even the best way to 
tackle this incident. It’s simply an ex¬ 
ample of translating immediate ideas 
into shots, working on the gaps, and 
polishing up the whole thing into a 
script that will give all the facts neces¬ 
sary to a lone worker who wants to de¬ 
vote his attention to making the most 
of his circumstances. 

(Continued on Page 430) 
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Every scene has more life and sparkle 
when you use Ansco Hypan Film 


This superior, all-around Ansco black-and-white 
movie film is made especially to put more snap 
and crispness into your personal motion pictures. 

Ansco Hypan yields these outstanding results 
because it gives you fine-grain images with in¬ 
herently brilliant contrast. 

Hypan also offers the high speed (Exposure 
Indexes of 40 for daylight, 32 for tungsten) that 
permits you to take top-quality movies indoors 
or outside. 


What’s more, there’s real economy in Hypan’s 
low price. It lets you take more fine movies for 
your money. 

Leading photo dealers everywhere have Ansco 
Hypan for 8 and 16mm cameras. Try Hypan 
Film soon and see how much more life-like your 
movie footage can be. 

Ansco Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research 
to Reality .” 


Ask for Ansco Hypan Film 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY 


BUGS IN HIS LENSES! 

It isn’t enough to make spectacular shots of 
an insect close up; the real challenge is to 
plan and execute movies of its entire life 
cycle, says this entomologist photographer. 

By NORMAN E. FLITTERS 


REPRODUCED above are frame enlargements from recent 
16mm color films of insect life produced by the author. At 
top (1) is butterfly and mantid; (2) eggs of butterfly highly 
magnified; (3) head of mantid; and (4) monarch butterfly 
caterpillar ready to pupate. 


I have photographed in 16mm the complete life cycle of a 
great many insects. Where much of this sort of filming 
by both amateurs and professionals has embraced only cer¬ 
tain phases of insect life or growth, my endeavors resulted 
in faithful records of the full and unbroken life cycle of 
such subjects. 

Insects are endowed with a positive affinity for doing the 
most unpredictable things at the most exasperating times. 
I recall such an instance occurring during the filming of 
the life history of the Black Witch” (Erebus odora), one 
of the largest of nocturnal moths. This particular larval 
specimen had been carefully nurtured from egg to final 
caterpillar stage, and all indications from size through color 
change to peristaltic motion indicated that the larva was 
ready to pupate. 

The camera, a Bolex “16” with a 4" telephoto lens was 
mounted on an optical stage with two 3200-K lights mounted 
in reflectors. The moth was lying reposed in an earth cell 
just below the surface of the soil, which was contained in 
a metal pan. An all-night vigil resulted in negative results, 
as did the following hours of daylight; so, from sundown 
on through the succeeding night another careful watch was 
again undertaken. Around the “witching hour” the activity 
of the caterpillar indicated that final pupation was about to 
take place. The lights were turned on and the camera started 
and, sure enough, the insect began to cooperate. 

Slowly the caterpillar began to shed its old skin with all 
the characteristic motions that, to the uninitiated, are spell¬ 
binding. At last it looked as though all was success, but alas, 
for some unknown reason, my subject suddenly lost interest 
in the performance of its role and lay quiescent in the earth. 
Lights were dimmed, the camera stopped, the insect’s name 
taken in vain, and the cameraman disgustedly reclined in a 
chair. Every few minutes the scene was viewed; each time 
no action. Then slowly sleep began to catch up with the pro¬ 
duction man and after about 15 minutes of napping a 
scramble was made for the lights. There lay a perfectly 
formed pupa serenely coloring in its new skin, oblivious of 
the fact that it had ruined two nights’ sleep, yards of valu¬ 
able film, and left the cameraman with unsupported evi¬ 
dence for the story he had to tell his wife of sitting up two 
whole nights with a moth. 

While it is discouraging to work with the tender, unpre¬ 
dictable and immature stages of insect and animal life, it 
offers much in compensation, for who can help but marvel 
at the hatching of an egg less than 2mm. in size to be fol¬ 
lowed by the larval development, pupal formation, and then 
(Continued on Page 420) 
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BUGS IN HIS LENSES! 

(Continued from Page 418) 

the dramatic climax of insect develop¬ 
ment when a gaily colored moth makes 
its triumphant entry into the world! 

I am sure that at times my family 
think that they have a real honest-to- 
goodness screwball at the head of the 
household, for on occasions caterpillars, 
frogs, snakes and all kinds of little deni¬ 
zens of field and garden appear slowly 
emerging from my pockets or out of my 
clothes closet. 

But all of this has its compensations 
when finally these little-known marvels 
of nature are revealed in their own in¬ 
imitable screen story with all the color 
and pageantry of a colossal Hollywood 
production. The question most frequently 
asked of me is, “How do you know 
where to look for the particular insect 
and how do you recognize it?” Both 
mute questions, but each with a simple 
answer. Being an entomologist by pro¬ 
fession and a cinematographer by avoca¬ 
tion, the subjects present no problem. 
However, I feel that any ardent, con¬ 
scientious amateur imbued with the 
blessing of patience and a gift of keen 
observation can find enough material in 
his own backyard to produce a feature- 
length motion picture on nature sub¬ 
jects. 

Step outside to your garden for a mo¬ 
ment and look around. Yes, the grass 
needs cutting, but look at those grass¬ 
hoppers cavorting in it. Catch a couple; 
put them into a glass jar with perfor¬ 
ated top and provide them with a few 
tablespoons of soil. Watch closely and pa¬ 
tiently, and see if one of them tries soon 
to sit in the soil; if so, it will probably 
be a female. Leave her undisturbed, but 
later, upon her departure, examine the 
soil for eggs that she may have de¬ 
posited. If such is discovered, so com¬ 
mences your film story, and each succes¬ 
sive step of preimaginal development can 
be photographed with either extension 
tube or through the medium of a low- 
powered microscope. 

Perhaps a caterpillar is observed in 
the yard gluttonly munching on the 
wife’s prized petunias. Grab it, give it a 
few leaves to chew on, and put it in a 
jar having a ventilated cover. With your 
camera, make closeups of it munching 
the leaves. If you are lucky, you may see 
it stretch out on the bottom of the con¬ 
tainer and convulsively creep out of its 
old skin; then, still abundantly fed with 
leaves and given a sprinkling of water, 
you may see it develop to the stage where 
it begins to spin a cocoon, finally cast 
off its old caterpillar integument, and 
transform into a hard-case pupae from 
which a moth or a magnificent butterfly 
will ultimately emerge. 
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The key to your garden gate unlocks 
a world that you should most certainly 
explore. What special equipment do you 
need? The answer lies with the individ¬ 
ual. To photograph ordinary phases of 
insect life, particularly the larger forms, 
requires nothing more than a steady 
tripod, a camera equipped with a tele¬ 
photo lens, some photoflood lamps, and 
a creative mind. Remember that most in¬ 
sects are delicate things to handle and 
onlv act normally in familiar surround¬ 
ings. Don’t put a nice butterfly larvae in 
a butter dish just because its name im¬ 
plies this affectation. If such is the only 
dish available, then put some earth in it; 
give your subject a few pieces of plant 
material you found it feeding upon; 
make it feel at home, and you will have 
its cooperation, to some extent at least. 
Remember that insects inhabited this 
earth long before we did (but don’t ask 
me what bed bugs and mosquitoes fed on 
at that time) and they are not comfort¬ 
able in cocktail glasses and ash trays. So 
if you undertake to explore their life 
cycles indoors in your home, remember 
to bring a little of the great outdoors in 
with them. 

In producing some of the most com¬ 
plete life history studies of insects ever 
to be filmed in color, I have learned the 
importance of providing adequate but 
suitable feed, a constant supply of water, 
and the maintenance of sanitary con¬ 
ditions to meet the requirements of the 
particular insect. 

Perhaps in passing a few tips on the 
techniques and gadgets that have re¬ 
sulted from this fascinating study would 
be of value to other cinebugs. 

Beginning with the egg, since we know 
that this came before the caterpillar, let 
us assume that the relative size of our 
specimen is too minute for macro-photo¬ 
graphic treatment via the usual exten¬ 
sion tube method, so we have to resort to 
the use of the microscope. Armed with 
just a plain monocular low-power micro¬ 
scope and the necessary camera and 
floodlights, what is the most satisfactory 
technique to apply? Shall we just mount 
the camera on a suitable firm support 
and let our standard one-inch lens (wide 
open and set at infinity) rest on the eye 
piece of the microscope, or should we 
remove the camera lens and just allow 
the lens receptacle to be seated on the 
microscope? 

I prefer the former method by choice, 
but to obviate the risk of out-of-focus 
frames, the following technique will in¬ 
sure the cameraman of uniform, sharply- 
focused objects every time the camera 
is set up. The actual problem confronted 
in cinematography is that of registering 
an image on the film with sufficient sharp 
focus to show strong definition and clar¬ 
ity of the subject matter. Many thorough¬ 
ly commendable commercial apparatuses 
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are available for connecting camera to 
microscope, but all of them are expen¬ 
sive and most of them beyond the reach 
of the amateur. However, a very service¬ 
able and practical adapter can be made 
for any camera and can in turn be de¬ 
signed to fit any microscope eye optic 
for a very small outlay of cash—certain¬ 
ly not over one dollar. 

It is first necessary to determine by 
the use of a micrometer the distance 
from the front of the lens mount (face 
of camera) to the actual film plane, 
which, of course, must be done with the 
camera shutter open. When this dimen¬ 
sion has been accurately determined, an 
adapter should be made of hollow tubing 
or reamed out of brass to this precise 
size; the inside should be given a coat of 
flat black paint, and the outside diameter 
cut to fit the standard microscope eye¬ 
piece or the one intended for use. The 
adapter should then be placed on the 
eyepiece of the microscope and a thin 
piece of ground glass laid on top. The 
object to be photographed should be 
carefully focused, the glass and the 
adapter removed, and the camera, minus 
lens, carefully placed on the microscope. 
This will insure accurate focus of the ob¬ 
ject at the film plane, which is exactly 
what is required. 

Focusing on the subject naturally re¬ 
quires some time, and standins for in¬ 
sects being unknown, your subject will 
cook to a crisp if left long under the 
glow of photoflood lamps. So, to prevent 
this a few precautionary steps must be 
taken. 

Take two (one if only a single photo¬ 
flood is used) glass containers, such as 
widely used Florence Flasks, and fill 
with water. Stir water slowly to remove 
any air bubbles. Place the flasks in front 
of the lights in such a manner that the 
maximum concentrated beam falls di¬ 
rectly on the egg. The water will, of 
course, absorb the heat and the egg will 
not dessicate. This same treatment can 
be used when photographing other deli¬ 
cate stages of insect development. 

There are many ways of determining 
when a caterpillar is going to molt. But 
the most reliable method for the camera¬ 
man to follow is that of observing when 
it quits feeding, lies almost motionless 
on the bottom of the receptable, and 
when touched is slow to respond. That is 
the time to get out the 3- or 4-inch tele¬ 
photo and make preparation to shoot. 

Suppose you have a pupae, one of 
those nice, brown jug-handle specimens 
characteristic of the hornworms; can you 
tell when it is nearing the time for the 
adult moth to peek out at you? Well, 
give it a gentle squeeze and if it shows 
active response, get ready with your 
camera for these peculiar critters are 
only sensitive to touch immediately aft¬ 
er pupation and again before the moth 
emerges. If it feels ‘‘watery” to the touch 
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and wiggles, it is quite probable that 
during the night, when you have become 
too tired to watch it, a beautiful moth 
will appear and most likely sit perched 
on your lens unconcernedly pumping its 
wings and playfully blowing bubbles 
from the tip of its long proboscis. 

Remember, when shooting insects in¬ 
doors under photofloods, you must pro¬ 
tect them from excessive heat, particu¬ 
larly during metamorphosis, for when 
you see that contraction and constriction 
of the dark-colored vein on the back of 
the larvae, you are looking at its heart, 
which is nothing more than a pulsating 
tissue. However spellbound you become 
watching the many amazing transforma¬ 
tions, remember to keep your finger ac¬ 
tively engaged on the trigger of the cam¬ 
era. 

Interest in insect life has forged ahead 
of most other branches of natural his¬ 
tory. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that insects are virtually a part of our 
social existence and are not necessarily 
inhabitants of the jungle or remote 
places of the world. Within the average 
backyard flower bed dwells an aggrega¬ 


tion, any one of which would make a 
noteworthy record on film. Every hedge 
or shrub has its own particular deni¬ 
zens, the commonest of which may be 
either fearsome, like the mantid, or mar¬ 
velously beautiful, like the butterflies, 
when viewed on the screen. 

The words of Raymond L. Ditmars 
ring so true: With flowing pen he wrote 
these words, “From the time the buds 
burst in spring until the winter’s frost, 
no matter what part of the country, there 
is always the eternal struggle for exist¬ 
ence going on; the trail of the sluggard, 
the effort of the thrifty and the magic 
of the conjurer of transformation. And 
even with the close of day, darkness ush¬ 
ers in another phase of life, for the songs 
of the nocturnal insects show other le¬ 
gions have awakened, and the light from 
porch or lanai will form a magnet for 
the myriad forms that fly only at night.” 
This suggests the innumerable possibili¬ 
ties that prevail in your garden for 
shooting an “Oscar” winning film, fea¬ 
turing any one of a million “stars” that 
are to be found among the legion of 
marvels living there. 
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NEWSFILM TAILORED FOR TELEVISION 

(Continued from Page 409) 


Amarillo man was back on the phone re¬ 
porting the footage he had and what ad¬ 
ditional footage he might be able to get. 

The traffic desk, in the meantime, had 
gone to work on shipping problems out 
of Amarillo, and had specific instructions 
worked out on what air flights to make, 
what the film transfer points would 
be, and at what time the film would ar¬ 
rive in New York. Instructions were re¬ 
layed to Amarillo. 

Calls went to Denver and Lincoln with 
similar information. The Denver prob¬ 
lem was somewhat complicated because 
the greatest havoc wrought by the storm 
in Colorado occurred in the southeastern 
part of the state, a considerable distance 
from Denver. The Denver correspondent 
was instructed to charter a plane, get his 
story, and get the film to Denver in time 
to catch a non-stop flight for Chicago. 
The film was processed, scripted, nar¬ 
rated and syndicated from Chicago. 

Coverage on this overall story was of 
high quality. It was imaginative, crea¬ 
tive, colorful, pictorial and faithful to 
the facts. This is the aim of all Newsfilm 
coverage. 

Jean M. F. Dubois of Denver is a typi¬ 
cal Newsfilm camera correspondent. In 
addition to the dust storm story, he has 
covered scores of other features for the 
news film service, notably the Sun 
Eclipse Expedition, and the summer 
White House (with reactions of Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower’s neighbors). Dubois 


was an explorer and lecturer before 
switching his interests to films and cam¬ 
eras. In Hollywood, he acted in several 
Von Stroheim pictures before starting 
out on his own as a newsreel cameraman 
on a free lance basis. In 1946, he was 
one of three cameramen (Roy Edwards 
and Charles Herbert, A.S.C., were the 
others) who filmed the Universal short: 
“Flight of the Wild Stallions” in the 
Red Desert of Wyoming. The film was 
nominated for an Academy award. In 
1951, he won a citation from the U. S. 
Marines for a newsreel depicting the 
flying Marines. He is a member of cine¬ 
matographers local 659, Hollywood, and 
a charter member of the Newspaper 
Press Photographers Association. His 
16mm equipment consists of 3 Filmos, 1 
Cine Special, and 1 Auricon 200-Pro. 
The lenses vary from V 2 to 6 inches and 
include Ektars and Taylor-Hobson- 
Cookes. His 35mm gear includes 4 Eye- 
mos, with Rausch and Lomb and Taylor- 
Hobson-Cooke lenses varying from 1 to 
10 inches. 

In all television Newsfilm, not only is 
the visual or pictorial story presented 
with the most possible clarity and dra¬ 
matic impact, but greater use of sound 
is employed than in any other medium. 
The natural sounds of people and events 
are featured wherever possible—if they 
add to the feeling of actuality. Television 
is ideal for handling this dimension. 

One-third of all Newsfilm footage is 
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shot sound-on-film. Sound is used when¬ 
ever it adds an understanding to the 
story being covered. Conversely, sound 
is not used just for the sake of employ¬ 
ing it. Newsfilm avoids set speeches un- 
les they have a definite news interest. 

One technique developed by Newsfilm 
through its camera correspondents is to 
have them describe the event being pho¬ 
tographed ... to have them talk as a 
cameraman pans a scene or otherwise 
illustrates their observations. This sys¬ 
tem welds the work of Newsfilm corre¬ 
spondents and cameramen ... in devel¬ 
oping an interpretation of significant 
news. 

With its broad coverage, and its con¬ 
tinuing efforts to make this coverage bet¬ 
ter, Newsfilm often has the first film 
story on the air. Often, it’s an exclusive 
story. From its beginning, Newsfilm has 
scored one beat after another. 

Newsfilm was the only television serv¬ 
ice to win two prizes in the 11th Annual 
(1954) “Best Picture of the Year” com¬ 
petition jointly sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Press Photographers Association 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

But it takes more than awards or the 
legacy of CBS News to keep Newsfilm’s 
deliveries flowing to its subscribing sta¬ 
tions, day in and day out. It takes cam¬ 
era correspondents who can perform ef¬ 
fectively as reporters, who can dig out 
details, sift them for the newsworthy 
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and color film processing machines of all types. 

• Processes reversal films at 900 ft. per hour 

• Handles negative and positive film at speeds 
up to 1000 ft. per hour 

• SIZE: 76" x 48" x 24" 

• WEIGHT: 450 lbs. crated 
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PRESTO SPLICER 


now available for splicing 
all kinds of safety film, 
picture. Magnetic film and 
Cronar base. 

• NO CEMENT 

• NO LOST PICTURE 

• NO SCRAPING 

in 10 Seconds! 


Check these advantages: 

• Splices neg or print with no 
picture loss 

• A film fusion (butt-weld), end- 
to-end, No Double Thickness 

• No drying, no overlap 

• No light required 

Literature and sample splice 
on requestI 


PRESTOSEAL S: 

3727 33rd st..Long Island City I.N.Y. 


Here! the last 

WORD IN OPTICAL SOUND 
FILM READERS! 



Finest Performance & Quality on the 
Market Today 

• HIGH-GAIN AMPLIFIER 

• FINEST QUALITY FLYWHEEL AND OPTIICAL 
TUBE 

• COMBINES 16MM AND 35MM 

• SUPER FINISHED SURFACES CANNOT DAM¬ 
AGE FILM 

• EXCELLENT HIGH-FREQUENCY RESPONSE 

• HEAVY DUTY AMPLIFIER 

PRICE $175.00 

117 volt 60 cycle A.C. Power output 5 watts. 
Alnico speaker. 

Combination magnetic-optical reader available 
soon. 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 

Filmline corp. ^ 

MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM-BUILT 
FILM PROCESSING MACHINES 


facts, and then work these facts into a 
single story with a fast, sure hand—and 
always against deadlines practically 
around the clock. 

It takes an editorial staff hired for 
efficiency, imagination, skill and judg¬ 
ment—and for knowledge of film and 
television station operations. This staff 
is set up as an entirely separate unit 
from the editorial staff which services 
network news programs. It features edi¬ 
tor-writer teams, with film editors and 
writers working side-by-side. 

When one of these teams is assigned 
the footage of a Newsfilm story, along 
with every scrap of related data News- 
film correspondents and all major news 
services can provide, it works with the 
precise and perfectly synchronized move¬ 
ment of a fine watch. 

Frame by frame, an editor-writer 
team accepts or rejects pictures, repairs 
them as necessary and integrates them 
into a single sequence to tell a story as 
clearly and dramatically as possible. 

Often the team supplements incoming 
film with footage on background mate¬ 
rial to give viewers the complete news 
picture. Whether fifteen feet or several 
hundred are needed, they are within 
quick and easy reach—among more than 
4,000,000 feet which are cross-indexed 
in thousands of categories in Newsfilm’s 
library. 

Airplane , for example, carries 28 sub¬ 
titles, many of which have in turn more 
than a score of references of their own. 

This invaluable library adds another 
dimension to Newsfilm stories every day 
—gives them the interest and illumina¬ 
tion that very often expands a relatively 
unimportant item into a headline story. 

Finally, an editor-writer team must 
mesh pictures with words. The writer 
prepares commentary in carefully timed 
and cued scripts for reading by a sta¬ 
tion’s own local news personality. Scripts 
can be localized—or adapted for late de¬ 
velopments from news wires—up to the 
last-minute before airtime. 

When the teams have produced their 
finished stories—when they are wrapped 
up and ready to go—Newsfilm’s daily 
footage has been reduced from some 
5,000 feet to less than 500. Screening 
time has been cut from more than two 
hours to a compast, fast-paced 12 min¬ 
utes. 

Why 12 minutes? In planning its serv¬ 
ice, Newsfilm went to television stations 
and asked them what they wanted in a 
syndicated news service. The first speci¬ 
fication was more quality and more but 
shorter stories—ideally, the 12 most im¬ 
portant minutes of the day. 

And the stations listed a second speci¬ 
fication: no warmed-over network news 
programs. We want coverage, the sta¬ 
tions said, that fits our own set of needs 
. . . that is adaptable to a great number 






and variety of programs . . . and that 
includes material of interest to all seg¬ 
ments of our audience. It was to these 
specifications that Newsfilm was fash¬ 
ioned. 


ARTISTIC HONESTY 

(Continued from Page 403) 

“It is unlikely that a cinematographer 
would be able to correctly visualize the 
arrangement and lighting of a room in 
a mansion if all of his life had been spent 
in hotels or rooming houses. It would be 
like a blind man trying to describe an 
object he had never seen. To draw, per¬ 
haps, a better comparison, how close 
could a person whose only experience of 
home life had been in the squalor of 
slums come to portraying convincingly a 
scene laid in the home of a cultured mil¬ 
lionaire? 

“This I believe, is a factor that is too 
often overlooked in all phases of motion 
picture production. Our aim, when pro¬ 
ducing a picture, is to present a story in 
scenes which give it at least an illusion 
of actuality. This illusion can only be 
attained when every phase of production 
—writing, acting, direction, settings, and 
cinematography—strikes a keynote of 
sincerity based on experience. In other 
words, when all of the artists concerned 
are artistically honest—with themselves 
and with their work.” 

Folsey believes, as do nearly all direc¬ 
tors of photography in Hollywood, that a 
vitally important and often neglected fac¬ 
tor necessary to bringing about honesty 
and authenticity in cinematography is 
more closely coordinated pre-production 
preparation in which the director of pho¬ 
tography participates. More and more, 
production experience is proving that the 
picture benefits immeasurably where the 
director of photography is allowed ample 
time for thorough preparation—a chance 
to study the entire script, to consult with 
the director and the art director, and to 
discuss makeup problems as they relate 
to the photography of the picture. 

When time and circumstances permit, 
it is advisable to allow the cameraman 
time to make a few photoghaphic tests of 
the star and sometimes of the key sets, 
both interiors and location. 

During actual production the director 
of photography with a penchant for strict 
authenticity will make it a point to pay 
as much attention to the treatment of the 
set itself as to that of the players. Essen¬ 
tially, of course, the set is primarily a 
backdrop against which the players en¬ 
act the story; but it should nevertheless 
be a wholly convincing background. 
Therefore it should be treated with equal 
care. Actually, the set serves two pur¬ 
poses: it must be a convincing, believ¬ 
able background for the action, and it 
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The Professional Film Viewer makes 
film editing a breeze . Easy 
threading, portable, will not 
scratch film . Put this viewer between 
your rewinders and speed up your 
editing . Size of Viewing Screen 5 3 A x 4 3 A. 


35mm Model $375 


(7flm€RR Couipmerrr (o. 

1600 BROflDLUfly \ HOU SORK CITy 


Write Dept. A-7-4 


Film Editing Made Easy 
with NEW 

professional 
film viewer 


Every film editor will appreciate a 
viewer that enables him to view 
his film from left to right—on a large, 
brilliantly illuminated screen . 


must form a vital part of the composi¬ 
tion. Thus, it should be lit not only with 
an eye to enhancing the effect of actual¬ 
ity, but to enhance the pictorial value. 

Needless to say, the extent to which a 
cinematographer on a feature produc¬ 
tion can carry out his ideas depends 
greatly upon the director with whom he 
works. Some directors become engrossed 
in the action and dialogue, and more or 
less accept the cinematographer as a 
matter of course. Others, while not di¬ 
rectly interested in the purely pictorial 
phases of the production, nevertheless 
realize that the camerawork is important, 
and work closely with the cinematog¬ 
rapher for the mechanical perfection 
such cooperation makes possible. 

The advent of wide-screen processes 
has had the effect today of directing a 
great deal more of the producer’s and 
director’s attention toward the cinema¬ 
tographer and the photography than 
ever before, because all these new pro¬ 
cesses begin with the photography, are 
based on revolutionary camera tech¬ 
niques. The cinematographer now com¬ 
mands greater respect on the set and in¬ 
deed in the planning of the better fea¬ 
ture productions today. More than ever 
before, he now has opportunity to imbue 
his lighting and camera work with the 
artistic honesty that makes the photog¬ 
raphy a genuine contribution to the pro¬ 
duction. end 


Model 35-16C 


SENSITESTER 



ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 


★ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
to the lab owners interested in— 


QUALITY 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 


• DUAL MACHINE 
1 —Sensitometer 
2—Scene Tester 


• HIGHLY ACCURATE 

Electronic timer unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 


• WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE will match any 
printer 


Combination 35mm-l 6mm 
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Convert Your Auricon 
Pro or Cine-Voice to 

Magazines 


A completely satis¬ 
factory custom con¬ 
version to use 100' 
spools, 200' spools 
or 400' magazines 
for direct recording 
of 1 6mm sound 
movies. Your cam¬ 
era is entirely re¬ 
built, refinished 
and converted, or 
we can supply 
complete new units 
on order. 


Direct drive (no lag or speed¬ 
ing up of film). Conversion 
includes built-in Veedor foot¬ 
age counter and monitor 
phone jack. We can also sup¬ 
ply fully synchronous motors. 
Thoroughly tested and ap¬ 
proved. Prompt delivery. 

Write for Literature 
and Prices 


We are also 
distributors for 
HILLS FILMATIC 
16mm Processor 


HAROLD’S Photography & TV 

308 South Phillips, Sioux F alls, S. D._ 



Synchronous Motor Drive for 

16mm Projectors 

Especially designed to drive all Bell & Howell 
Ampro and Victor 16mm projectors at Syn¬ 
chronous speed. 

The synchronous motor drive can be instantly 
attached to projector and taken off at any 
time. No special technical knowledge re¬ 
quired for installation and mounting. 

The synchronous motor drive is complete with 
base-plate, Cannon plug for cable and power 
switch, and a set of reduction gears. 

Write for more details and prices 
Also available on special order. Synch. Motor 
Drive for all Simplex 35mm portable projectors. 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 

Immediate Delivery 

Available at leading dealers, or direct. 

C I N E K A D 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 
500 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURE—TV EQUIPMENT 


ORIGIN OF HANDBOOK 

(Continued from Page 400) 

set in type. In addition, the Handbook 
contains brief articles or descriptions of 
latest cameras, cinematographic pro¬ 
cesses, films, etc. As new techniques 
have been developed in the industry, 
data pertinent to cinematography has 
been organized and added to the hand¬ 
book in subsequent printings. Some idea 
of the diligence in which the book has 
been improved and kept up to date may 
be seen from the fact that the original 
Handbook contained 20 pages. The lat¬ 
est edition is a fat 350 pages. 

Its contents are of value to profession¬ 
al and amateur cinematographers alike. 
In addition to the data sheets which are 
reproduced here, the book contains 
pages dealing with such vital informa¬ 
tion as motion picture camera descrip¬ 
tions, filter factors and filter descrip¬ 
tions, lens size conversion tables, depth 
of field charts for most of the lenses 
used today, angle of view of various 
lenses, hyperfocal charts, process back¬ 
ground projection charts, camera speed 
conversion charts, shutter compensator 
chart, diaphragm compensator charts, 
exposure guide for various shutter open¬ 
ings at various camera speeds, frame 
and footage totalizer tables, ultra-speed 
chart, camera set-up charts that show 
what lens to use for a given set-up . . . 
and many, many others too numerous 
to mention here. 

In addition to these data pages, the 
new 8th edition contains brief articles 
dealing with such subjects as Color 
Temperature, the Kelvin Scale. Color 
Temperature Control, Ansco Color Film. 
Technicolor, Commercial Kodachrome 
Film, Magnetic Sound Recording, Infra¬ 
red Photography, Zoom Lenses, “T” 
Stops, The Care of Lenses. Rear Pro¬ 
jection Process, Care and Handling of 
Film in the Tropics and the Artie. Un¬ 
derwater Cinematograph v. Intensifica¬ 
tion. Makeup, Set Lighting Equipment, 
Kinescope Recording, and Cinerama. 

The expansion of motion picture pro¬ 
duction in various foreign countries has 
brought about the need for foreign ver¬ 
sions of the American Cinematographer 
Handbook. Rose recently completed ar¬ 
rangements with a firm in Barcelona. 
Spain — Ediciones Omega, S.A. — to 
translate and publish the book in Span¬ 
ish. Negotiations are presently underway 
for publication of translations in other 
languages. 

One of the most memorable incidents 
in connection with the Handbook per. 
haps is the discovery, a few years ago, 
of an unauthorized Japanese version of 
the book. During the recent war with 
Japan, an American army officer search¬ 
ing dead Japanese soldiers for indenti- 






fication, rolled over one corpse and saw 
protruding from his breast pocket a 
small, thick, green-covered book. This 
was taken to headquarters along with 
other personal effects. Later, translators 
told the officer the book contained data 
concerning motion picture photography. 
In the natural course of events the book 
found its way to the Army’s motion pic¬ 
ture section where comparison showed it 
was a translation in Japanese of the 
American Cinematographer Handbook. 

Sometime later the officer visited 20th 
Century-Fox’s veteran director of photo¬ 
graphy Arthur C. Miller—now retired 
and presently the President of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Cinematographers—and 
gave him the book as a souvenir. Miller 
ultimately turned it over to Mr. Rose, 
who has placed it among his collection 
of eight original editions of the Hand¬ 
book. 

While it contains all the essential data 
sheets, tables and brief reports of the pre¬ 
ceding editions, each new edition of the 
Handbook, features a dozen or more 
new pages giving data on new processes, 
procedures, and motion picture films 
that have been developed and put into 
general use since the first printing of 
the previous edition. 

The latest 1955 printing of the Hand¬ 
book has been completed and is in 
course of distribution. During the war, 
the Armed Services became the largest 
single purchaser of the book—a fact 
that has greatly stimulated use of the 
book in foreign countries. Just as bro¬ 
ther cameramen displayed enthusiasm 
when Jack Rose showed his first crude 
notebook containing pages of hand¬ 
written facts and figures, foreign cam¬ 
eramen evinced no less interest when¬ 
ever they encountered an American 
photographic corpsman with a copy of 
the Handbook. Rose is still receiving 
orders from foreign lands directly 
traceable to these war-time discoveries. 


VIEWFINDER 

(Continued from Page 415) 

Bolex, comprises an elongated U-shaped 
bracket 27, which holds the finder to 
the camera. It is so designed that the 
camera door may be removed without 
need for first removing the viewfinder. 

A manually rotatable shaft 36 is jour¬ 
naled through the bracket ends; a 
knurled knob 37 is secured at the end 
extending toward back of camera. The 
finder tube is connected to the mounting 
block in such a manner that it will 
swivel laterally toward or away from 
side of the camera. There is a scale plate 
and pointer at the rear of the tube 
which indicates where to set the tube 
mounting block for camera lenses of 
different focal lengths. 
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BURBANK 
CALIFORNIA 
CABLE: Kinevox, Burbank 
IDO • CANADA 


KINEVOX BUILDING 

114-116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 

TELEPHONE: Victoria 9-3291 

ROME • BOMBAY 


KINEVOX Remote Amplifier-Mixer 


for any sound application 


A product of the manufacturers of KINEVOX PORTABLE SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC RECORDERS and associated equipment 

Licensed under RCA, Western Electric, Armour Research Foundation and Kinevox patents 


The BEST VALUE in 

Amplifier-Mixers available today! 


F E A 

• Hi-level mixing 

• 4 input channels 

• AC operated 
6 Sloping Panel 

• Canon receptacles 

• Complete in one case 
• Dialogue € 

for Performance Data 


URES: 

• Meter reference point adjustment 

• Monitor volume adjustment 

• Inter-communication system 

• DC heater supply 

• 2-way buzzer system 

• Shock-mounted pre-amplifier tubes 
alizer (4-position) 


Write 


The camera lenses 14, 15 and 16 are 
fitted with concentric gears 56, 57, and 
58 respectively, for rotating them to ad¬ 
just the focus. The front end of the 
shaft 36 is provided with gears 59, 60, 
and 61 which mesh with the aforemen¬ 
tioned lens gears, whenever one of them 
is rotated to taking position. The gears 
59, 60, and 61 have different numbers 
of gear teeth, corresponding to the vari¬ 
ations in the focusing adjustments of 
the gear assemblies 14, 15, and 16. 

A spiral-shaped cam gear 62 is mount¬ 
ed on the viewfinder lens assembly tube 
54, and a gear 63 is mounted on the 
shaft 36 and meshes with the cam gear 
62. As the finder lens assembly is of 
indeterminate focal length, and the gears 
62 and 63 have relative numbers of gear 
teeth, the viewfinding lens is accurately 
focused in coordination with any one 
of the camera lenses upon rotation of 
the lens focusing shaft 36. 

An elongated tension spring 64 is 
connected to the upper and lower edges 
of the finder bracket and resiliently 
pulls the forward end of the viewfinder 
and the corresponding end of shaft 36 
toward the bight of the bracket, and 
thus maintains the gear 63 in mesh with 
gear 62. 

When the cam gear 62 is rotated to 
adjust the focusing of the viewfinder 
lens and the camera lens simultaneously, 
the finder lens will be moved either to- 


COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 




FROM ONE SOURCE 


CAMERAS 

MITCHELL 

16mm 

35mm Standard 
35mm Hi-Speed 
35mm NC • 35mm BNC 

BELL & HOWELL 

Standard • Eyemo * Filmo 

ARRIFLEX 

16mm • 35mm 

WALL 

35mm single system 

ECLAIR CAMERETTE 

35mm • 16/35mm 
Combination 

AURICONS 

all models single system 
Cine Kodak Special 
Maurer • Bolex 
Blimps • Tripods 

DOLLIES 

Fearless Panoram 
Cinemobile (CRAB) 

Platform • Western 
3 Wheel Portable 


LIGHTING 

Mole Richardson 

Bardwell McAlister 

Cofortran 

Century 

Cable 

Spider Boxes 

Bull Switches 

Strong ARC-Trouper 

10 Amps 110V AC 5000W- 

2000W-750W 

CECO Cone Lites 

(shadowless lite) 

Gator Clip Lites 
Barn Doors 
Diffusers 
Dimmers 
Reflectors 


EDITING 

Moviolas • Rewinders 
Tables • Splicers 
Viewers (CECO) 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

Parallels • Ladders 
2 Steps • Apple Boxes 
Scrims • Flags 
Gobo Stands 

Complete grip equipment 

SOUND EQUIPMENT 

Magnasync-magnetic film 
Reeves Magicorder 
Mole Richardson Booms and 
Perambulators 


Portable Mike Booms 

Portable Power Supplies to 
operate camera and recorder 

WE SHIP VIA AIR. RAIL OR TRUCK 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(JflmeRH Couipmem (6. 


I Dept. A-7-19 • 1600 Broadway • New York City I 
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DUNNING ANIMATIC 
INTERVAL METER 

For Time-Lapse 

Photography 
Compact electronic timer for ac¬ 
curate interval exposures. Battery 
operated. (Models also for A.C. 
or strobe lite operation.) Actuates 
camera shutter at intervals of 
1-sec. to 1-min. 

Single-frame pull-down attach¬ 
ments available for Cine-Special 
and Bolex H-16 cameras. 

Write For Literature 


Electronic Timer.$98.00 

Pull-Down Attachment. 48.00 


ANSON RESEARCH COMPANY 

4337 Clybourne Ave. r No. Hollywood, 
California 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

Production & Projection 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


7 29 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM 


distinctive 'V 

Qinema-fco^Vaphij M 

^ . 'lH3 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, N.Y.25 

Q MONUMENT 3” 196 0 

a Spexuxz/ti/ 


ward or away from the camera lens, de¬ 
pending upon direction of rotation of 
the shaft. The arrangement is such that 
when the focus of the camera lens is 
shortened, the finder lens will move to¬ 
ward the camera lens, and the axis of 
the finder lens will then be disposed at 
a slight angle to the axis of the camera 
lens and will intersect the axis of the 
picture lens at the focal plane of the 
latter. As the distance of the camera 
lens is increased, the finder lens will be 
moved away from the camera lens pro¬ 
portionately and will be maintained sub¬ 
stantially in the focal plane of the pic¬ 
ture lens. The finder thus always views 
exactly the same subject matter that the 
camera lens views and the axes of the 
two lenses do not become substantially 
parallel unless the picture is focused at 
infiinity. 

The spring 64 permits freedom of 
movement of the front end of the tele¬ 
scopic viewfinder away from the camera, 
so that the lens turret 12 can be rotated 
to bring any one of the lenses into op¬ 
erative position without interference by 
the finder attachment. The adjustable 
mounting block 39 provides the proper 
compensation of the angularity between 
the axis of the finder lens and that of 
the camera lens for picture lenses of 
different focal lengths. 

SHOOTING SCRIPT 

(Continued from Page 416) 

As usual, the first shot to come to my 
mind is a long shot, but this time it 
isn’t one to open the film. As I thought 
of Junior’s situation, I “saw” a final, 
rather Chaplinesque, shot of him trudg¬ 
ing dejectedly away from the camera, 
his hands deep in his pockets. Besides 
being pictorially agreeable, this shot 
should give the sequence an appropriate, 
slightly melancholy, conclusion. 

The opening scene seems obvious al¬ 
most at once — another long shot of 
Junior in the field throwing the ball as 
high as he can and trying to catch it. 
A few unrelated but effective shots also 
suggest themselves. The ball dropping 
from a height towards the camera is a 
fairly obvious one; a closeup of the 
boy catching the ball is another. And 
the long grass offers scope for a shot 
of the boy ducking out of sight to 
search for the ball and reappearing in 
a totally unexpected position. 

All these shots, then, are roughly 
sketched. Now comes the deliberate 
visualizing of the whole sequence in 
its correct order, incorporating these 
scenes. At this stage it is quite sufficient 
to scribble a thumbnail sketch of each 
scene with an arrow or a word or two 
to indicate the action. 




The opening shot has already been 
noted. Junior throws the ball and 
catches it, throws it again (cut to C.U. 
of his face as he watches the ball rise) 
and misses it, (continuation of original 
L.S.). He picks it up (M.S.), takes 
a firm grip (C.U.), brings back his 
arm and flings the ball up again with 
all his force (M.S.). This time we see 
the ball rise (L.S.) and watch Junior 
run forward and stumble (L.S.), and 
finally fall flat (M.S.). The ball misses 
him by inches (C.U.). 

He gets up and throws again (M.S.). 
The ball descends straight towards the 
camera (L.S.), and Junior catches it 
successfully (C.U.). He kicks it (M.S.) 
and gazes after it blankly (C.U.). He 
runs toward the spot where he lost sight 
of the ball (L.S.), and begins parting 
the tall grass around him (C.U.). He 
stoops and disappears in the grass, and 
after a brief pause reappears in a dif¬ 
ferent spot (L.S.). His feet kick at the 
grass (C.U.), and his face registers im¬ 
patience (C.U.). He gazes around again 
at the sea of tall waving grass (L.S.), 
but his expression shows that he still 
cannot see the ball (C.U.). He turns 
and begins to walk away, kicking at 
the grass as he goes (M.S.). Completely 
dejected, he disappears into the distance 
(L.S.). 

By now there are twenty-four sketches, 
which means that the sequence will run 
about two minutes or so. (I find my 
own average shot length in silent pro¬ 
duction is just over five seconds). The 
major part of the work is over. The rest 
is a matter of detail. 

My method of preparing the shooting 
script from the sketches is quite straight¬ 
forward. I rule the pages of a note¬ 
book into columns for shot numbers, 
decriptions of action, camera distances 
(B.C.U., M.S., etc.), camera movements, 
effects (fades, dissolves, etc.), con¬ 
tinuity notes, and editing notes (in¬ 
cluding approximate running time). All 
these, together with a more detailed 
sketch, are entered for each shot. I 
leave sufficient space to fill in exposure 
and location notes during shooting. The 
only other requirement is a list of the 
shot numbers in the most convenient 
shooting order. 

A script containing as much informa¬ 
tion as this proves invaluable through¬ 
out every stage of filming and editing. 
Providing it is always treated as a de¬ 
tailed guide rather than a complete blue¬ 
print. it is as flexible as any cuff, and 
far more useful. 

Moreover, this preparatory work is 
the most creative and thus the most ex¬ 
citing part of film making. The actual 
shooting sometimes seems a mere chore 
by comparison, for the final film al¬ 
ready seems as real to the producer 
as if it were completed. END 
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AFTER LAST SHOT IS MADE 

(Continued from Page 399) 

is the sound effects editing this depart¬ 
ment also handles. Effects editing starts 
with a series of notes taken when the 
dupe is run by Rossi and the director 
and producer. Each of the effects edi¬ 
tors is then given one or two reels for 
which he will build the effects tracks 
based on notes made during the screen¬ 
ing. The tracks are cut and new effects 
cut and fitted and synced. As many as 
sixteen separate tracks may be built for 
a single reel. The effects that are neces¬ 
sary are usually available to the editors 
in the studio’s sound library where mil¬ 
lions of feet of track is stored in thou¬ 
sands of categories. However, if the 
particular effect an editor may require 
is not in the library, then Rossi and his 
crew have to create it. 

As an example of the lengths to which 
they go for realism in sound effects, to 
get the right sounds for the auto racing 
action in “The Racers” Rossi took a 
crew to a local sports car race where 
they recorded the cars roaring past. 
They even strapped a portable tape re¬ 
corder to he seat of one of the cars 
where it picked up all of the sounds that 
were typical to the interior of a race 
car as it sped around the track. 

While all this has been going on the 



The New . . . 

MILFORD FILM PROCESSORS 

Serving The World Over! 


MODEL 1-R 


The most economical, low- 
priced automatic machines 
today. 


Prompt delivery, 1 6mm 
reversal, negative-positive, 
microfilm machines. Prices 
start at 

$ 800 oo 

Purchase direct from fac¬ 
tory. 


Write 

for 

Brochure 


• Daylight Operation 

• Compact, Self-contained 
• Automatic Operation 
• Quality Control 

• No Installation 

• Slip-clutch Film Drive 


MILFORD FILM MACHINE 


POSTOFFICE BOX 343 • MILFORD, CONN. 


Precision Eudt Combination Sound Readers 



OPTICAL 
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editorial department has been hard at it 
on technical work. Laps, fades and 
other optical effects are created by 
Jimmy Gordon’s optical printing de¬ 
partment. Main titles are added and, 
when necessary, inserts by Bernie 
Cooper; and the Kellogg Department 
has the while been adding its strange 
and wonderful processes wherever 
needed. 

As each of the post-production depart¬ 
ments finishes its work, it is sent to the 
re-recording department. There, under 
the careful hand of Warren Delaplain, 
what is sort of a “grand finale” of post¬ 
production effort take place. The dozens 
of tracks that have been created for each 
reel — a skillfully integrated melange 


of dubbing, sound effects and music— 
are gathered here. The totals for any 
given reel may run as high as 32 sepa¬ 
rate tracks. To combine that many 
tracks for one reel is not only unwieldly 
but is more than can be recorded at 
one time. Therefore, the collection of 
tracks are reduced to what the depart¬ 
ment calls “combines” or “generations.” 
Usually, these combine the “knowns” or 
constant elements that are not likely to 
be changed. This done, the tracks are 
ready to be re-recorded. This re-record¬ 
ing step is one of the most impressive 
and wonderful processes we have ever 
seen. On the huge platform in Stage 2, 
the mixers sit at their panels alongside 
the picture’s editor, the director, pro- 


Byron Installing Color Film Processor 


Byron, Inc., 16mm motion picture 
studios and laboratory have scored 
another “first” in the United States by 
installing the famed precision “Arri” 
color developing process in its Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., plant. Installation is ex¬ 
pected to take several weeks, with com¬ 
plete operation beginning in early fall. 

With the “Arri” machine, produced 
by Arnold-Richter of Munich, Germany, 
two steps will be eliminated in 16mm 
color film processing, making it unneces¬ 
sary to run each print through the 
printer three times. The German process, 



Daylight wet section after basic assembly. 


exclusive with Byron in this country, 
produces an intermediate dupe negative 
with all “A” and “B” effects. The dupli¬ 
cate negative is run through the printer 
just once to produce a quality release 
color print. 

According to Byron, the “Arri” pro¬ 
cess means sharply reduced costs for 
raw stock, printing and processing, re¬ 
sulting in quality color prints at close 
to standard black-and-white print prices. 

The Byron organization made an ex¬ 
haustive 5-year study of equipment of 
this type from manufacturers all over 
the world before selecting the “Arri” 
machine. This particular Arnold-Richter 
equipment, according to Byron, is spe¬ 


cially designed to fit their requirements. 
“It is the perfect answer to our quest 
for a system of controlling color from 
the duplicate stage to the finished print 
stage,” a company spokesman said. 

The German firm sent its president, 
Dr. Robert Richter, and two of its top 
engineers to Washington to consult on 
assembly of the machine. German lab¬ 
oratories have been using the positive¬ 
negative process for some 20 years, and 
the machine at Byron, Inc. is the collec¬ 
tive result of those long years of re¬ 
search and experience. 

Installation of the equipment is a 
painstaking process in itself. In addition 
to the machine, an acid-resisting floor, 
special heaters for hot water, a chilling 
plant, air conditioning controls, mixing 
equipment, and chemical analysis equip¬ 
ment are being installed. Byron expects 
to offer this new service to the film in¬ 
dustry by early fall. 



Mounts for drive placed in concrete base and 
imbedded, in Byron, Inc’s., Washington, D.C., 
laboratory. 
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ducer, music director and the sound 
effects and music editors. It is in this 
process that everything audible is fin¬ 
ished. Dramatic reality is given life, 
balance between dialogue and music is 
established and even voice quality is 
changed when deemed necessary in 
order to be more pleasant, or better 
suited to a particular characterization. 

The amount of complex equipment 
that goes into this process is staggering. 
Great batteries of re-recording machines 
and recorders roll in a room adjacent 
to the stage. On the huge console panel 
the sound mixers use a myriad of con¬ 
trols, from a wonderful device called a 
graphic equalizer that makes balance 
easily visible as well as audible, to the 
three controls that follow the stereo¬ 
phonic voices, and the controls for the 
fourth or surround track. No detail is 
overlooked or passed over; perfection 
is the only standard these men will settle 
for. 

The final recordings are made on the 
three stereophonic tracks and then the 
whole is run again and it is decided 
what is to go on the fourth track. This 
done, the final four-track recordings are 
made. 

When both the picture and the four- 
track sound are finished, the next thing 
that is done is to manufacture a “pro¬ 
tection master” (the negative has been 
cut to match the positive and protective 
master made by the optical department). 
This is kept at the studio and the pic¬ 
ture negative sent to Deluxe Lab in New 
York where an answer print is made 
and immediately shipped to the studio. 
Here it is striped for magnetic sound 
by Henry Goldfarb and his crew at the 
studio’s Western Avenue Lab and sound 
printed. This finished print is run for 
Mr. Zanuck, the producer and the direc¬ 
tor. Their final OK sets the New York 
Lab in motion making release prints, 
and within two weeks the picture is in 
the theatres. 


‘NOT AS A STRANGER’ 

(Continued from Page 397) 

matographer Planer elected to shoot the 
entire sequence in one long take, mov¬ 
ing the camera almost constantly to 
achieve a variety of angles. The sequence 
begins with an establishing full shot of 
the operating room; then the camera 
moves rapidly in for a close-up of a 
hand preparing a hypodermic, pulls back 
again to a medium shot and pans with 
a nurse as she moves away, pushes in 
again to an extreme closeup of an oscil¬ 
lograph registering the heartbeat, etc. 
This highly mobile camera treatment 
was made possible through the use of 
a small, highly maneuverable camera 
platform known as a “crab dolly” be¬ 


cause of the fact that its wheels are cap¬ 
able of making sharp turns in any direc¬ 
tion. 

Preparation for shooting this intri¬ 
cate sequence was painstaking indeed. 
The camera crew observed many opera¬ 
tions in advance and Planer charted the 
many camera moves to coincide with 
the highly specialized action. Mean¬ 
while, Olivia de Havilland and Robert 
Mitchum, stars of the film, were busily 
observing several major operations at 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in order to 
perfect the technique of the doctor and 
nurse whom they portray in the film. 

Since the sequence includes a striking 
closeup of an exposed beating human 
heart, it was necessary to postpone 
shooting until a patient could be found 
who needed such an operation and who 
would sign the necessary legal clear¬ 
ances. 

Since it was impossible to disturb 
normal hospital routine during hours 
when the operating room was needed for 
surgery, rehearsals for this sequence 
were held at night with a crack surgical 
team going through the motions and the 
studio crew co-ordinating camera move¬ 
ments with the action of the surgical 
personnel. Except for the leading play¬ 
ers, the “actors” in this sequence are 
actual doctors, nurses and anesthetists 
from local hospitals. A staff of technical 
advisors stood by at all times to insure 
the authenticity of every detail. 

Frank Planer describes the tension 
attendant to the filming of this sequence: 
“None of the crew had had any ‘basic 
training’ in the filming of such subject 
matter. Also, we were keenly aware of 
the fact that a human life was involved 
on that operating table, that there could 
be no retakes and that we had to get 
everything right the first time. Our 
equipment had to be sterilized and the 
crew had to dress in surgical gowns and 
masks.” 

On the screen the sequence results in 
what might almost be called a modern 
ballet of camera and action as the white- 
robed figures move quietly and surely 
through their practiced paces. The cam¬ 
era is an integral part of the total pat¬ 
tern—never obtrusive, always where it 
should be on the split second to point 
up details of the action. The smooth 
blending of these elements builds to a 
climax of powerful dramatic force. 

Other sequences in the film also re¬ 
flect a carefully slanted photographic 
approach. The lighting is richly graphic, 
leaning toward low-key to enhance the 
dramatic mood. Characters are allowed 
to walk into shadow or silhouette at 
times and no concessions are made to¬ 
ward glamour—although it must be 
said that Miss de Havilland looks almost 
too pretty to be completely convincing 
(Continued on Page 435) 
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WARNER BROTHERS 



Feature and television film productions for which members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers were engaged as Directors of Photography during the past month. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

Arthur Miller, President 
Sol Halprin, First Vice-President 
William Skall, Second Vice-President 
Alfred Gilks, Third Vice-President 
Walter Strenge, Treasurer 
Charles G. Clarke, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Joseph Biroc 
George Folsey 
Burnett Guffey 
Winton Hoch 
Hal Mohr 
Ray Rannahan 
Leon Shamroy 
Philip Tannura 

ALTERNATE BOARD MEMBERS 

Ellis Carter 
Paul Eagler 
Farcion Edouart 
Irving Glassberg 
Milton Krasner 
Ernest Laszlo 
Robert Pittack 
John Seitz 
James Van Trees 
Paul Vogel 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

• Harry Neumann. “Operation Uranium,” 
with Leo Gorcey, Huntz Hall, Mary Beth 
Hughes. Edward Bernds, director. 

• Ellsworth Fredericks, “Bobby Ware Is 
Missing,” with Neville Brand, Arthur Franz. 
Thomas Carr, director. 

COLUMBIA 

• James Wong Howe, “Picnic,” (Techni¬ 
color, CinemaScope) with William Holden, 
Rosalind Russell, Kim Novak. Josh Logan, 
director. 

• Henry Freulich, “Inside Detroit,” with 
Pat O’Brien, Dennis O’Keefe, Mark Damon. 
Fred F. Sears, director. 

METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “Kismet,”, (Eastman 
Color, CinemaScope), with Howard Keel, Ann 
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Blythe, Dolores Gray, Vincente Minnelli, di¬ 
rector. 

• Robert Surtees, “Tribute to a Bad Man,” 
(Eastman Color, CinamaScope) with Spencer 
Traey, Irene Papas, Robert Francis, Step¬ 
hen McNally. Robert Wise, director. 

• Harold Lipstein, “Forever, Darling,” 
(Eastman Color, Wide-screen) with Lucille 
Ball, Desi Arnaz, James Mason, Louis Cal- 
hern. Alexander Hall, director. 

• Arthur Arling, “I’ll Cry Tomorrow,” 
(Wide-screen) with Susan Hayward, Richard 
Conte, Eddie Albert. Daniel Mann, director. 

• Paul Vogel, “The Tender Trap,” (East¬ 
man Color, CinemaScope) with Frank Sinatra, 
Debbie Reynolds, David Wayne, Celeste Holm. 
Charles Walters, director. 

PARAMOUNT 

• Loyal Griggs, Wallace Kelley, Peverell 
Marley, “The Ten Commandments,” (Vista- 
Vision, Technicolor), with Charlton Heston, 
Anne Baxter, Yul Brynner, et al. Cecil B. De 
Mille, director. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Too Late, My Love,” 
(VistaVision) with Carol Ohmart, Tom Tryon, 
Jody Lawrence. Michael Curtiz, director. 

• Robert Burks, “The Man Who Knew Too 
Much,” (VistaVision, Technicolor), with 
James Stewart, Doris Day. Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock, director. 

R.K.O.-RADIO 

• Ray Rennahan, “Texas Lady,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor, Superscope), with Claudette Colbert, 
Barry Sullivan. Tim Whelan, director. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 

• Leo Tover, “The Tall Man,” (Cinema¬ 
Scope, Color) with Clark Gable, Jane Rus¬ 
sell, Robert Ryan, Cameron Mitchell, Raoul 
Walsh, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “The Girl In The Red 
Velvet Swing,” (CinemaScope, Color) with 
Ray Milland, Joan Collins, Farley Granger, 
Richard Fleischer, director. 

• Joseph MacDoNALD, “The View From Pom- 
pey’s Head,” (CinemaScope, Color), with 
Richard Egan, Dana Wynter, Cameron Mit¬ 
chell. Philip Dunne, director. 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

• William Daniels, Tom Tutwiler, “Away 
All Boats,” (Technicolor, VistaVision) with 
Jeff Chandler, George Nader, Julie Adams. 
Joseph Pevney, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “World In My Corner,” 
with Audie Murphy, Barbara Rush, Jeff Mor¬ 
row. Jesse Hibbs, director. 

• George Robinson, “Tarantula,” with John 
Agar, Mara Corday, Leo G. Carroll, Nester 
Paiva. Jack Arnold, director. 

• Ellis Carter, “The Girl In The Cage,” 
with William Campbell, Kathleen Case, Keen¬ 
an Wynne, Mamie Van Doren. Abner Biber- 
man, director. 

• Irving Glassberg, “Backlash,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Richard Widmark, Donna Reed. 
Rudy Mate, director. 

• George Robinson, “The Square Jungle,” 
with Tony Curtis, Pat Crowley, Ernest Bor- 
goine, Paul Kelly. Jerry Hopper, director. 
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• Russell Metty, “Miracle In The Rain,” 
with Jane Wyman, Van Johnson, Paul Picerni, 
Barbara Nichols. Rudy Mate, director. 

• William Mellor, “Giant,” (Warnercolor) 
with Elizabeth Taylor, Rock Hudson, James 
Dean, Jane Withers. George Stevens, director. 

• Sam Leavitt, “The Court-Martial of Billy 
Mitchell,” (Warnercolor, CinemaScope), with 
Gary Cooper, Ralph Bellamy, Fred Clark, 
Herbert Heyes. Otto Preminger, director. 

INDEPENDENT 

• Harry Stradling, “Guys and Dolls,” Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn Prodn., (Technicolor, Cinema¬ 
Scope) with Marlon Brando, Jean Simmons, 
Frank Sinatra, Vivian Blaine, et al. Jos L. 
Mankiewicz, director. 

• Sam Leavitt, “Battle Hell,” Chester Pro- 
dns., (Superscope) with Wendell Corey, Mic¬ 
key Rooney, Don Taylor, Dianna Darrin. 
Lewis R. Foster, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “The Indian Fighter,” 
Bryna Prod., (Color, CinemaScope) with Kirk 
Douglas, Walter Abel, Diana Douglas. Andre 
de Toth, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “News is Made at Night,” 
Friedlob Prod., with Dana Andrews, Ida Lup- 
ino, Rhonda Fleming, George Sanders, Tho¬ 
mas Mitchell, Howard Duff. Fritz Lang, di¬ 
rector. 

• Lucien Ballard, “A Kiss Before Dying,” 
Crown Prod., (Eastman Color, CinemaScope), 
with Robert Wagner, Jeff Hunter, Virginia 
Leith. Gerd Oswald, director. 

• Lester White, “Top Gun,” Fame Pics., 
with Sterling Hayden, Karen Booth, William 
Bishop. Ray Nazarro, director. 

• Winton Hoch, Al Gilks, “The Searchers,” 
C. V. Whitney Pics., (Color, VistaVision), 
with John Wayne, Jeff Hunter, Vera Miles, 
Ward Bond. John Ford, director. 

• Floyd Crosby, “Apache Woman,” Golden 
State Prods., (Eastman Color, Superscope), 
with Lloyd Bridges, Joan Taylor, Lance Ful¬ 
ler. Roger Corman, director. 

TELEVISION 

(The following directors of photography 
were active last month in photographing films 
for television in Hollywood, or were on con¬ 
tract to direct the photography of television 
films for the producers named.) 

KENNETH PEACH, “Dr. Hudson’s Secret 
Journal,” “Steve Donovan, Western Marshall. 
FRED GATELY, “Cavalcade of America.” 
ROBERT de GRASSE, “Those Whiting 
Girls.” 

MACK STENGLER, “Ina Ray Hutton Show,” 
“It’s Fun To Reduce.’ 

HARRY WILD, “Bob Cummings Show.’ 
GEORGE E. CLEMENS, “Schlitz Playhouse 
of Stars.” 

HENRY SHARP, “Sheena, Queen of the 
Jungle.” 

ED FITZGERALD, “You Are There.” 
LATHROP WORTH, “The Great Gilder- 
sleeve.” 

JACK MacKENZIE, “Passport to Danger.” 
LUCIEN ANDRIOT, “The Life of Riley.” 
JOE LaSHELLE, “M,y Friend Flicka.” 
KENNETH PEACH, “Gangbusters.” 
WALTER STRENGE, “This is the Life.” 
GILBERT WARRENTON, “Sergeant Preston 
of the Yukon.” 

CARL GUTHRIE, Warner Brothers’ TV 
series. 













‘NOT AS A STRANGER’ 

(Continued from Page 433) 

in the role of a dowdy nurse. 

Time transitions are covered by sev¬ 
eral cut montages photographed and 
edited with sharp impact. One of these 
includes an eye examination in which a 
small pen light is used as the main 
source. The medium shot was photo¬ 
graphed on Plus X, but the screep-filling 
close-up of the eye had to be shot on 
Tri-X so that the long lens racked out 
with an extension tube could be stopped 
to f/5.6 to insure sufficient depth of field 
to hold both the front and rear of the 
eye in sharp focus. 

One montage includes an interesting 
scene, supposedly shot through a flouro- 
scope to show how an open safety pin is 
removed from a lung with a special 
instrument. While this is a trick shot 
using an X-Ray plate, Planer says it 
would have been possible to shoot such 
a scene with the flouroscope. However, 
it obviously would have created too great 
a risk for the “patient.” 

The night street scenes in the film, 
shot on the Universal-International back 
lot, were photographed in Tri-X Pan 
with the result that only 25% of the 
usual amount of light was required. 
Planer used no low angles in the film 
but occasionally adopted high angles to 
psychlogically emphasize the humble 
dedication of the main character to the 
science of medicine. 

“Not As A Stranger” was photo¬ 
graphed in black-and-white rather than 
in color mainly because the producer- 
director felt that it would have more 
dramatic force in monochrome than in 
one of the richly tinted color processes. 
It was also feared that some of the 
surgical sequences might have been too 
much for the audience to take if shown 
in color. 

Regarding his overall approach to 
filming “Not As A Stranger,” Planer 
observes: “We wished to depart from 
the polished gloss of studio photography, 
but on the other hand we did not want 
to settle for the stark documentary qual¬ 
ity of the newsreel. You might say that 
we were trying to get as natural a result 
as possible while still maintaining the 
quality the subject demanded. It was 
inspiring to work with Stanley Kramer, 
who made his debut as a director on this 
film. He is a man who likes to explore 
new roads. He is always ready to try 
any approach that is original or differ¬ 
ent. He is after quality and cost is no 
object.” 

Frank Planer is considered one of the 
outstanding creative camera artists in 
Hollywood. His photography is always 
dramatic and carefully tailored to the 


subject without calling attention to him¬ 
self. He has received four Academy 
Awards nominations for such films as: 
“Champion,” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
“Death of a Salesman,” and “Roman 
Holiday.” He has won three Golden 
Globe Awards and the Look Award for 
his camera work on “Decision Before 
Dawn.” While not nominated for an 
award, his striking photography of Walt 
Disney’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” is considered within the 
industry to be one of the most out¬ 
standing jobs of color cinematography 
of the past year. Planer has just com¬ 
pleted the CinemaScope filming of “The 
Left Hand of God” at Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury-Fox. 
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MINIATURES 

(Continued from Page 413) 

to explode in the foreground of a scene 
showing a number of full-size tanks 
moving up. A model train can be set up 
on a miniature railroad trestle juxta¬ 
posed to look like part of an intricate 
full-scale railroad network actually in 
existence. It is necessary that the space 
and size relationship between the minia¬ 
ture and full-scale elements be correctly 
maintained. Checking such composi¬ 
tions with a through-the-lens type of 
viewfinder will be helpful in setting 
everything up in proper perspective. 

The creation and photography of ma¬ 
rine models is a specialty in itself—one 
which the Hollywood studio technicians 
have mastered, but which presents prob¬ 
lems for the technician less experienced. 
We can pass on some technical tips from 
Hollywood with the hope that they may 
prove valuable. This is true primarily 
because it is difficult to get water to be¬ 
have realistically on a small scale. It is 
practically impossible to create realistic 
waves small enough so that they won’t 
dwarf the model vessel. Therefore it is 
suggested that model ships be construc¬ 
ted on a scale of 3 inches to 1 foot. 

Model ships should be floated in a 
good-sized tank with the water any¬ 
where from 18 inches to 3 feet deep. 
Painting the bottom of the tank blue will 
add to the illusion if filming is to be 
done in color. Waves can be created by 
mechanical means or by paddles op¬ 
erated manually outside camera range. 
A small amount of liquid detergent ad¬ 
ded to the water will help produce a 
white cap effect, but too much will pro¬ 
duce a bubbly foam that is unrealistic. 
The tank should be set up against real 
sky or a carefully painted backdrop. If 
the camera is mounted just slightly 
higher than water level the far side 
of the tank will appear as a horizon line. 
Slight lateral and vertical movement of 
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the camera during shooting will height¬ 
en the illusion that the sequence was 
actually filmed at sea. 

To illustrate a situation more typical 
of that which the commercial film pro¬ 
ducer might be called upon to shoot, let 
us select a representative miniature se¬ 
quence and follow it through from con¬ 
ception to completion. Let’s suppose that 
the situation which we wish to portray 
is that of the burning of an oil field 
studded with old wooden-type derricks. 
The first step is construction of the min¬ 
iature derricks. Fortunately, there are 
several model kits of this item available 
on the market. Constructed of balsa 
wood and designed as exact miniature 
replicas of real oil derricks they range 
in size from 12 to 24 inches in height. 
A clever model builder can readily as¬ 
semble the kits. 

Greater realism can be achieved 
where the miniature oil field can be set 
up against a background of real wooden 
oil derricks, such as those that exist in 
the Signal Hill area of Long Beach, 
Calif. The larger model derricks should 
be placed in the foreground and the 
smaller ones in back to force the per¬ 
spective. The illusion of distance may be 
further enhanced through use of a wide- 
angle lens. 

A compressed air hose hooked to a 
reservoir of oil will produce the effect 
of a “gusher” in one of the large fore¬ 
ground derricks. The “gusher” can then 
be ignited by a concealed flame or spark 
and the derrick burned. Pools of oil 
concealed between the derricks can also 
be ignited to give the illusion of the 
fire spreading through the field. Minia¬ 
ture explosions can be touched off as 
required and a trough of oil constructed 
between the miniature field and the full- 
size derricks in the background set 
ablaze to produce the illusion that the 
entire field is in flames. 

It is a good idea to shoot a sequence 
such as this with anywhere from 3 to 
8 cameras, when available, in order to 
get an establishing shot and a variety 
of closer angle shots without burning up 
all the miniatures on a single take. An 
especially striking shot would be one in 
which a derrick is mounted on a sheet 
of glass with the camera under it angled 
up to show the flaming gusher shooting 
up through the “timbers” and igniting 
them. All such miniature action should 
be shot not under 64 frames per second 
and preferably at about 92 in order to 
make the flames and explosions seem 
large and ponderous on the screen. 

To tie in shots of live actors fighting 
the fire so that these scenes will cut 
smoothly into the miniature action, cer¬ 
tain connecting elements are necessary. 
In this case, fire itself can be the main 
connecting link. Large trenches dug and 
filled with oil then set afire—with the 

• 


men spaced between these trenches with 
their fire-fighting equipment, appropri¬ 
ate action can be staged. A further con¬ 
necting link can be achieved by shoot¬ 
ing the live action with a blazing mini¬ 
ature derrick set up in the foreground, 
while some large timbers, supposedly 
fallen parts of the derrick, are set 
ablaze in the background. This action 
should be filmed with a wide-angle lens 
to insure sharpness both of the minia¬ 
ture and the background action. A speed 
of 24 frames per second is recom¬ 
mended. In editing, the live scenes 
should be intercut with the miniatures 
in such a way as to make the fire fight¬ 
ers appear right in the midst of the 
blazing field. 

In Hollywood productions about pre¬ 
historic eras, primeval monsters are 
created by adding miniature horns, 
ruffs and “armor plate” to lizards, 
horned toads and other live reptiles. 
These creatures are then photographed 
set in miniature landscapes constructed 
to represent the terrain and foliage of 
the time. Again the action of the ani¬ 
mals is photographed at accelerated 
speed in order to make their movements 
in keeping with the huge prehistoric 
beasts they are simulating. 

Here are a few good general rules to 
remember in filming miniatures: 

1. Miniatures involving movement 
should be shot at accelerated speeds, ar¬ 
rived at mainly through experiment. 

2. Build models as authentic as pos¬ 
sible and pay careful attention to detail, 
as any carelessness in construction is 
bound to show up glaringly in close 
shots. 

3. Soft lighting will usually produce 
a more realistic effect than contrasty il¬ 
lumination. 

4. A very light diffusion disc in front 
of the lens will soften a miniature just 
enough to make it seem large and far¬ 
ther away. 

5. Whenever possible, shoot exterior 
miniatures in natural outdoor light, pre¬ 
ferably against the sky, distant trees or 
backgrounds authentic to the scene. 

6. Any camera movement used in 
filming miniature sequences should be 
very slow and as smooth as possible. 

7. A realistic illusion depends mainly 
upon proper perspective. Analyze each 
sequence in terms of where you would 
place the camera in relation to the full- 
size set, if it were available. 


National Theatres, Inc., last month, 
introduced a new wide-screen photo¬ 
graphic process, known as Cine-Miracle, 
which makes it possible to blend photo¬ 
graphically three strips of film so that 
they show on the screen as one continu¬ 
ous wide picture. Result is similar to 
Cinerama with the joining lines sup¬ 
pressed. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10c per word, minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters except 1st word and advertiser’s name, 15c per word. Modified display 
format 90c per line. No discount on classified advertising. Send copy with remittance to editorial office, 1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Deadline 15th of month preceding date of issue. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


A QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR SELECTION 

B&H FILMO 70DA CAMERA with 3 lenses and 

rackover base. $600 value. Closeout.—$ 149.50 

BERNDT-MAURER CAMERA w/finder ; 3 lenses; 

4-400' magazines,- sunshade; 12V motor,- 
syncmotor,- varispeed motor with tachom¬ 
eter,- Mitchell tripod. $6,000 value. 2495.00 

TRADE AURICON PRO or CINEVOICE for lat¬ 
est Auricon 600—allowances up to_ 1250.00 

ART REEVES 35MM OPTICAL SOUND RE¬ 
CORDER; interlock motor,- footage counter,- 
tachometer; ultra violet glowlamp,- ampli¬ 
fier; double mixer, $5,000 value. Close 

out _..______ 495.00 

CINEX EXPOSURE TESTING MACHINES—used 
by leading labs. Originally $400.00— 

Rebuilt ___ 1995.00 

CAMERECLAIR 35mm STUDIO CAMERA; pilot 


pins,- focus thru film,- shoots single frames; 
five f2 lenses—25/28/35/50/100mm; 12- 

400' magazines. Ideal for animation and 

siidefilms. $3,500 value, LIKE NEW.995.00 

CINEFLEX 35mm REFLEX CAMERA w/6 fast 
lenses,- 2-400' magazines; 2 motors,- $2500 

value ...... 995.00 

EASTMAN AIRGRAPH 16/35mm FILM DE¬ 
VELOPING MACHINES. Fixes, washes and 
dries. Stainless steel tank and drum, drive 
motor, heater, blower, $1800 value. Gov’t 

Surplus .....— 295.00 

400' MAGAZINE CONVERSION w/counter 

for Auricon Cinevoice. New...— 495.00 

Same with 1200' mag. & motor takeup 695.00 
B&H 16mm FILMO SPECIALIST CAMERA 
w/rackover,- matte box, Mitchell type Find¬ 
er,- syncmotor,- 400' mag.; w/case. $2000 

value ...._.-.. 995.00 

BARDWELL-McALISTER MULTIPLE FLOODLITES, 

3 Quadruple heads to hold 12 bulbs on 
rolling tripod stand. Orig. Gov’t Cost 

$180.00. Surplus . 29.50 

BM Quadlite Heads only $4.95. Stands only 19.95 
NEW ENCLOSED FILM STORAGE CABINETS, 
capacity 20-400' reels, 2 drawers, gray 

enamelled, $37.50 value__-.— 14.95 

Lots of 3—$12.95 Lots of 6.. 9.95 

BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm FILM DEVELOPER 
with bottom drain, spray wash, improved 
drybox, rotary air pump, varispeed trans¬ 
mission, reconditioned. $1900 value. 1225.00 

NEW 1500W NEWSREEL FLOODLITES, $100 

value. Close out . 29.50 

NEW FRESNEL STUDIO SPOTS, lead wires, 
switch, pipe clamp. 

2000 Watt._$59.95 5000 Watt_ 99.95 

AKELEY 35mm EDITING MACHINE, sound, 

picture, preview, $3000 value.. 1295.00 

TIME LAPSE INTERVAL Meters for Bolex and 

Cine Special, complete _ 146.00 

CINE SPECIAL I CAMERA with 2 lenses_ 337.50 

TRADES TAKEN Cable: SOSOUND Dept, fc 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. Phone PL 7-0440 


FOR SALE 


WE ALWAYS HAVE BARGAINS 
in Professional 35 & 16mm equipment. 
CAMERAS — LIGHTS 
MAGNETIC and OPTICAL 
RECORDERS and PLAYBACKS 
MOVIOLAS — DOLLYS — BOOMS 
Send for our constantly changing list. 
Hundreds of Other Production Items. 
Write — Wire — Phone 
CINEMA SERVICE CORP. 

106 West End Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 3-1411 


16MM HOUSTON K-1A . . . developing machines. 
For reversal or positive film. Complete with 
refrigerator units, temperature control, condensors, 
evaporators, thermostats, etc. BRAND-NEW, prices 
reduced! Write. AIR PHOTO SUPPLY, Dept. C-l, 
555 E. Tremont Ave., New York 57, New York. 


LIKE NEW 

BELL & HOWELL STANDARD 35mm CAMERA, 
PRECISION MITCHELL TYPE RACKOVER, 
MITCHELL UPRIGHT VIEWFINDER 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 


ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT CO. 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Phone HO 4-1492 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT GREATLY REDUCED 

Has been in regular use — and has been replaced 


by new equipment 

BELL & HOWELL SOUND PROJECTOR and 

Speaker, Model E, good, $495 value .$ 290.00 

DEVRY PROJECTOR, Jan Spec and Speaker, 

excellent, $687.50 value .... 295.00 

DAYLIGHT CHALLENGER SCREEN, 5472-8x10, 

bad ........ 5.00 

LARGE SCREEN, 6x10, fair .-. 25.00 

CONVERTER DC to AC, 500 watt, good . 25.00 

ECKO TAPE RECORDER, Model 101-9, like 

new, $400.00 value .... 150.00 

MAGNASYN RECORDER, Model SW602, 1200 

ft. capacity, excellent, $1295.00 value . 995.00 

KINEVOX BULK ERASER, brand new, $80.00 

value .... 59.50 

ALTEC-LANSING DUPLEX 15-INCH SPEAKER 
and Base Reflex Cabinet Cross-over Net¬ 
work, very good. $555.00 value .. 200.00 

RCA MIKE Model 44B chrome plated on 
heavy stand (This is the mike used in Pres. 
Roosevelt's newsreel fireside chats), like 

new ___..____ 175.00 

PORTABLE DUAL TURN TABLE, 3 crystal pick¬ 
ups, fadsrs, synchronous 78 rpm motors, 

good, $250,000 value .... 25.00 

STUDIO SOUND READER, 16mm optical and 

magnetic, excellent, $169.00 value _ 100.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT PORTABLE DOLLY with 

seat, like new, $250.00 value .. 195.00 

MAURER SINGLE-SYSTEM CAMERA with bi¬ 


lateral galvo, synchronous and DC motors, 
matte box, magazines, amplifier, noise re¬ 
duction WE mike, portable power supply, 
cases for all. Excellent, $10,000.00 value.... 2500.00 
BLIMP for above with follow focus and many 

features, beautiful, $12000.00 value _ 400.00 

AURICON CAMERA, super 1200 with galvo 
amplifier and 1" and 2" Cooke lenses and 

cases, like new, $5,000.00 value .. 3900.00 

BLIMP for latest model Maurer camera, beau¬ 
tiful dural, absolutely silent, complete with 

pan head, ike new, $1500.00 value . 750.00 

STAGE DOLLY for above, home made, 

good __*....... 50.00 

35MM ASKANIA CAMERA with 3 Zeiss lenses 

and magazines, cases, good .. 200.00 

DOUBLE BROADS (4) on studio stands, old 

style. Fair, each____ 25.00 

PRINTER, CARLSON, (Depue) 35 to 16, 35 to 
35, 16 to 35, 16 to 16, with 120 light 


change board. Like new, $6675.00 value. Best Offer 
DUPLEX DOUBLE-HEADED 16MM STEP 
PRINTER, 2 light change boards, adapted 
for Kodachrome printing, variable frame 


size. Fair $2000.00 value ..... 600.00 

HOUSTON REVERSAL MACHINE, Model Milk 

3. Good. $6000.00 value ... 2000.00 

PHOTOVOLT DENSITOMETER with narrow 
aperture for sound reading and 3 color 

filters. Like new. $1000.00 .... 500.00 

WESTON PHOTO ANALYZER DENSITOMETER, 

like new ......... 50.00 

MARSHALL VISUAL DENSITOMETER, fair . 10.00 

NEUMADE POWER REWINDS, excellnet . 25.00 

EASTMAN MODEL X SENSITOMETER, home 

made ........ 25.00 

With time and voltage regulator for above.. 45.00 
WESTON AMPMETERS DC, 2’/ 2 amps, shadow 

dial, excellent, $45,000 value .... 15.00 

Write, phone or wire: 
byron Studios and Laboratory 


1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
DUpont 7-1800 


Here... 


in the classified ad columns, you’ll find 

BARGAINS GALORE 
in 

New and Used Equipment 
of all kinds 


A Good Place For YOU 
to Sell, too! 

RATES ARE LOW—ONLY 
10c per word 




■ AAA. 


GERMAN STILL 35mm cameras. Import your own. 
Save importers and retailers profits. (About 35%). 
Pay postman duties. Examples: EXAKTA. The only 
completely versatile 35mm camera. With: 
Automatic diaph. Zeiss Tessar 

F/2.8 ..$159. (duty $22.) 

Automatic diaph. Isco Westanar 

F/2.8 ..$139. (duty $19.) 

Automatic diaph. Schneider Xenon 

F/1.9 ...$195. (duty $26) 

Automatic diaph. Zeiss Biotar 

F/2.0 ...SI 99. (duty $26) 

Similar prices all other famous makes. All new. 
Latest 1955 production in original factory packing. 
Parcelpost and insurance included. No other 
charges. Pre-payment through bank and inspection 
on arrival guarantees you complete satisfaction 
before we are paid. Experienced, (and objective) 
advisory service, (please specify interests and re¬ 
quirements), and pricelists by return airmail. All 
transactions on money-back basis. WORLDPOST. 
TANGIER, MOROCCO. 

BASS ... is headquarters for Arriflex 16; the new 
Zoomar 16; Cine Specials, all models,- Bell & 
Howell 70-DL; Bolex H-16; Used Cine Special II, 
1" F: 1.4 Ektar, new Par finder, case, $875.00; 
H-16 DeLuxe Bolex, 1" F: 1.4 Biotar, $245.00; 
B.&H. 70DL, 1" F: 1.9 Comat, case, $275.00; B.&H. 
70DA, 1" F: 1.8 Cooke, case, $175.00; Victor 5, 
1" F: 1.5, 15mm F:2.7, 3" F:3.5, case, $165.00. 
Best buys . . . Best trades always. BASS CAMERA 
CO., Dept. CC, 179 Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines. Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Overhauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


SURPLUS Eastman factory packed 16mm 400 ft. sound 
7302 printing or 7372 recording $2.20 each. One 
lot (13 rolls) 7372 200 foot, camera spools, $16.75. 
Sensitive for experiment, makes excellent leader 
unprocessed or developed black by user. Postpaid, 
cash with order only. PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNI¬ 
CIANS, INC., 308 Second Avenue, South Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


ALL GUARANTEED LIKE NEW 

B&H 70DL, 1" F/1.9, W.A. AND 6" B&H LENSES 

COMPLETE WITH CASE AND FINDERS...$365.00 

B&H FILMORAMA LENS & BRACKET .. 449.00 

GSAP BATTERY CAMERAS, CONVERTED, F/3.5.. 49.50 

CAMERA CRAFT, 18 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. DEPT. G 


BELL AND HOWELL 300 watt light source, for Model 
”D” or “J” printers, blower cooled, filter holder, 
four spare lamps. List $396.00. Will sell for 
$250.00. WESTERN CINE SERVICE, INC., 114 E. 8th 
Ave., Denver 3, Colorado. 


35MM film measuring machine, Neumade, perfect, 
$30.00. 35mm film cleaning machine, $15.00. 
16mm cleaning machine, $7.50. SAM'S ELECTRIC 
SHOP, Passaic, New Jersey. 


ONE RACKOVER B&H CAMERA with Fearless movement 
and 3 lenses, $2250; one RCA 35mm recorder with 
galvanometer, $2950; one Hallen 16mm magnetic 
dubber, $495; one Eastman 35mm waxing ma¬ 
chine, $545 one Raby blimp, $650; one Raby 
gearhead, $650. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 
Box 1210. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Established since 1910. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


TRADE 16mm Eyemo sync motor for 35mm Eyemo sync 
motor. PYRAMID PICTURES, 1520 Spring St. N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

(Continued on Next Pagej 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


FOR SALE 


PRECISION Magnetic Heads for Engineers - Industry 
Erase - Record - Playback 

STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
921 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


2 TRAILER MOUNTED Westinghouse motor generators, 
2400/4400 volts AC, 120/240 volts DC, 1200 and 
1800 amps. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, Box 
1000. 


WANTED 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B & H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 


WANTED: Standard Bell & Howell 35mm head con¬ 
verted to Mitchell type rackover or Bell & Howell 
Swing type. Do not need accessories. Also free 
head tripod or what have you. Advise best price. 
SAM ORLEANS, 211 W. Cumberland Ave., Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee. 


WANTED 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET) 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF ALL 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5363 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


IF IT WORKS — WE WANT IT 

Cameras, Dollies, Lenses, Lights, 

Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, 

Studio or Lab Equipment 

We also trade or take consign¬ 
ments. Set your own price—we’ll 
get it. 

Western Union-WUX New York, 

Phone PL 7-0440 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


F & B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


NEGRO—Catholic, experienced cameraman, 35mm 
newsreel, 16mm color productions, editing, light¬ 
ing, titling, also projectionist. MALCOLM MYERS, 
3424 Clark Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


EXPERIENCED 16mm cameraman wanted by growing 
producer in South. Give experience and references 
in first letter. Write Box 1211, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


TOP-NOTCH cameraman available. Has done over 400 
TV films, industrials, commercials. Eastmancolor, 
kodachrome, B&W. Has made films all over U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, Europe. Now available for the¬ 
atrical short subjects, features, or TV film series. 
Has complete Mitchell equipment. BOX 1205, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott 1-2707. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 16MM HEADQUARTERS 

Processing — Printing — Recording 
Editing — Production — Rental — Sales 
DuPont, Eastman and Fastax films in stock. 
Write for Price List. 

WESTERN CINE SERVICE, INC. 

114 E. 8th Ave., Denver 3, Colo. TAbor 5-2812 


LOWER cost 16mm editing and sound recording— 
—only 22 miles from Hollywood. EL RANCHO 
AUDIO, 26236 Fairview Avenue, Lomita, California. 
DAvenport 6-4925. 


WHAT’S NEW 

(Continued from Page 386) 


on film. Exclusive inking method per¬ 
mits individual hand operation of coding 
when necessary. 

Other features include a Veeder-Root 
counter, and an American Ink number¬ 
ing machine. Price of either 16mm or 
35mm model is $2,500, f.o.b. Hollywood. 

★ 


Research Corpn., 127 W. Alameda Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. The meter measures the 
brightness of a small spot from a remote 
location. This brightness is indicated di¬ 
rectly on the instrument dial in footlam- 
berts. Any operator will secure the same 
reading of a given light condition, since 
the unit is completely independent of 
the sensitivity of the user’s eye. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Magnetic Film Splicer 

Camera Equipment Company, 1600 
Broadway, New York, has introduced 
its new Clear Vision Magnetic Film 
Splicer. Made of non-magnetic metals, 



splicer makes a strong butt or lap splice, 
straight or diagonal, on 35mm, 17^mm 
or 16mm film. Splicer employs newly- 
developed Mylar tape as splicing agent. 

* 

Spot Meter 

A new improved Spectra Brightness 
Spot Meter has been announced by Photo 


(Continued from Page 382) 

Cord, ASC, and Thomas Tutwiler, ASC, 
behind the cameras. Latter, who did the 
aerial photography on ‘‘Strategic Air 
Command” has been signed by Warners 
to direct the aerial photography of the 
“Lindbergh Story.” Company leaves for 
New York and east coast locations 
middle of July. 

★ 

Harold Stine, ASC, whose name as di¬ 
rector of photography is familiar in the 
credit titles of such TV films as “Treas¬ 
ury Men In Action,” and “Man Behind 
The Badge,” was signed last month to 
photograph the “Medic” series. 

★ 

A new division to handle all products 
and activities relating to the Todd-AO 
process, has been set up by the American 


Optical Company at Southbridge, Mass. 
William F. Peck, is general manager of 
the new division. 


★ 

Boris Kaufman, ASC, recent winner of 
the Academy Award for photography of 
“On The Waterfront,” has completed 
photography of a color phantasy 
directed by Nicholas Webster. Produc¬ 
tion was shot in 35mm for the On Film 
Company, New Jersey. 


OLD TIME MOVIES 

(Continued from Page 392) 

than now prevail, Niver has to compen¬ 
sate for that, too, in order to project the 
pictures through modern machines. In 
doing so, he has somehow eliminated 
the flicker that characterized the early 
silents, and at the same time improved 
the picture quality. The pictures as he 
reproduces them are better than their 
makers ever imagined they could be. 

Niver is aware of the psychological 
hazard in eliminating the flicker, for 
flicker lends a persuasive nostalgic touch 
to old movies. But he is convinced that 
progress—even in pictures older than a 
half-century—is both inevitable and 
commendable. So out goes the flicker, 
and posterity may make what it wishes 
of the omission. 
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Consolidated sweeps 


Billboard 


awards! 



rr ... and Bell & Howell 
equipment helped us 
do it!” 

says SID SOLOW 


Vice President and General Manager 
Consolidated Film Industries (Hollywood) 


First place in film quality . . . first 
place in speed ... first place in econ¬ 
omy ... a “clean sweep” for Consoli¬ 
dated Film Laboratories in Billboard 
Magazine’s Third Annual Film Serv¬ 
ice Awards competition. Consoli¬ 
dated uses Bell & Howell equipment 
in every major step of film processing. 


TECHNICIANS AT CONSOLIDATED rely on Bell & Howell equip¬ 
ment for the prize-winning performance that helped win all three of 
Billboard's top honors. “We use Bell & Howell J and D printers,” states 
Mr. Solow, “and our labs turn out quality films fast—at reduced cost.” 



HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 

To Bell & Howell for 47 Years 
of Pioneering Contributions 
to the Motion Picture Industry 


“AUTOMATIC SPLICERS by Bell&Howell 
give us quick splices with a weld as strong 
as the film itself,” explains Ed Reichard, 
chief engineer at Consolidated Laboratories. 


More than anyone , professionals know ... 


experience 



FILMOSOUND PROJECTORS are used to inspect 
every film before delivery. Ted Hirsch,lab superintendent, 
says “Filmosounds are tops for delicate treatment of film, 
yet so rugged they require only minimum maintenance.” 

leads to Bell & Howell 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS PRINTERS • AUTOMATIC FILM SPLICERS • STUDIO CAMERAS • EYEMO CAMERAS • 35mm TO 16mm PICTURE REDUCTION PRINTERS 

















For balanced 


color ...use byron 
color-correct* 
prints 


Byron color-correct* prints give you color that is 
never too light — never too dark — color that is always 
right! Such perfection is a regular service at Byron 
— backed by efficient personnel, precision 
equipment, operating in a plant designed for peak 
performance. Byron quality, Byron service costs 
no more , and is available in 8 hours if necessary. 
Write, wire, or call today for an 
early start on your job! 

. . . and for balanced service 
byron offers you these 16mm 
production facilities: 


script- 

art- 

titling- 


animation- 
editing- 
sound effects - 


byron 


recording 

location photography 

-music library 

-sound stage 

complete black and white 
laboratory facilities 

-precision magnetic striping 


Studios and Laboratory 

1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 

PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM FILM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 













